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As the General Election trudges into its 
final week, what was true at the begin- 
ning remains true at the end. None of 
the major parties has seen fit to address 
itself with any persistence or insight to 
the major issues of our time: the 
balance of terror, the needs and revolu- 
tionary aspirations of the Third World, 
and the continuing (if at the moment 
quiescent) cold war. Despite the precious 
opportunity they have at their disposal 
to agitate and educate the public on 
these dilemmas, the parties have chosen 
to slight them and to make their case 
on issues which, while not negligible, 
are certainly secondary in comparison. 


To be sure, the points to which the 
parties are addressing themselves are 
issues of importance to the public: pen- 
sions, the organisation of education, 
economic growth, land and housing. It 
is a vice common to us al} to become 
wholly absorbed in such immediate and 
obvious affairs. But it is the essence of 
political leadership to expand the voter’s 
vision, so that beyond his present needs 
and experience - which are real enough 
and deserve respect - he perceives the 
relevance to his life of greater, often 
more subtle, long term issues. 


In our own day, these “ greater issues ” 
include things no subtler or more re- 
mote than the constant danger of ther- 
monuclear war. So it is life-and-death 
issues of the most obvious kind that lie 
beyond the bread-and-butter issues. We 
must, therefore, refuse to permit the 
candidates to carry on as if we had all 
decided to settle down to live with the 
bomb and stop worrying, as if we had 
collectively resigned ourselves to the 
use of terror as a way of international 
life. If we are not prepared to make 
that refusal, then we can onlv expect 
the electoral process to produce ever 
less imaginative discussion of significant 
publie questions. 

There was the chance, in this election, 
that the parties might have used their 
platforms to address the British people 
not simply as the residents of an isolated 
and self-centred arena of economic 
planning, but rather as one portion of a 
threatened humanity, living still be- 
neath a balance of terror that challenges 
our consciences as well as our survival. 
They might have invited the British 
people to stand by them as they spoke 
pointedly and with critical independence 
to the great powers of East and West 
whose competition continues to destabi- 
lise the world we live in. They might 
have proposed bold initiatives on 
Britain’s part to strengthen the United 
Nations by way of improving its peace- 
keeping and relief machinery and its 
financial solvency. 


To have taken an imaginative and 
morally advanced position on these 
issues of foreign and defence policy 
would not have been incompatible with 
an enlightened domestic programme. A 
generous and far-sighted international 
dimension can only deepen a domestic 
programme, perhaps to the point of 
dissolving the line between “foreign” 
and “domestic” so that our human 


Beyond bread 
and butter 


needs might be seen globally and not in 
narrow national terms. 


For the Labour Party, with its tradi- 
tional, though long-submerged, commit- 
ment to a radical, international humani- 
tarianism, such a broad peace pro- 
gramme might have been the natural 
outgrowth of an old ideal. (For this 
reason, if we have been more severe in 
our criticism of Labour than of the 
Tories, it is because we think the stan- 
dards we set here have a special claim 
upon socialist and Labour spokesmen.) 


Instead, what have we heard from the 
parties thus far in the campaign on 
foreign and defence policy? The Tories, 
with an almost incredible meanness of 
mind, have sought to manipulate the 
deterrent in the same way Disraeli 
wielded the image of “ Empire” eighty 
years ago, namely as a sop thrown to 
the national appetite for edification and 
vicarious power. Meanwhile, Labour, 
less reprehensibly to be sure, but with 
no greater intellectual clarity, bran- 
dishes the Commonwealth in much the 
same vaguely emotional fashion. 


By now, both Messrs Wilson and 
Grimond would seem to have discovered 
all the holes in the Tories’ defence 
policy and in the MLF, but neither can 
find the moral courage to make a clean, 
brave break with the balance of terror. 
Instead, they speak imprecisely of “‘col- 
lective control of nuclear weapons with- 
in NATO” and “ renegotiating Nassau.” 
The Liberals’ reference to a “ welfare 
world’ might have measured up to the 
dimensions of a significant idea, had it 


become something more than a catch- 
phrase in the party manifesto. 


One can only wonder whether the 
election would have been so depressing- 
ly dominated by the mass media’s pas- 
sion for polling statistics if the parties 
set themselves the task of generating 
significant debate on these tough issues. 
Would the press or the public then have 
had the time or interest to concern itself 
with asking who has won or lost a half 
percentage point in this or that con- 
stituency? Who is smiling more broadly 
or frowning more fretfully about this 
week’s Gallup poll? As it is, we have an 
election in which the public has seemed 
1o be much more concerned with narcis- 
sistically measuring its own preferences 
than with forming intelligent judgments. 
No doubt the press is much to blame for 
this trivialisation of the election, but it 
ig the parties that bear the greatest 
responsibility for setting the tone and 
level of their campaigns. 


In our editorial of September 18 we 
suggested that when major parties left 
great problems unexamined, it was 
legitimate actively to not-vote for their 
candidates. Among other possibilities 
this meant supporting independent 
candidates who did address themselves 
to the advanced issues. 


In four constituencies this year there 
are such candidates. They are Michael 
Craft in Twickenham, Patrick Figgis in 
Barnet, Ronald Mallone in West Wool- 
wich, and James Haigh in Bromley. 

One of these independent efforts, that 
of Michael Craft, the INDEC candidate, 


Campaigner among the people: an 
opportunity missed? Harold Wilson 
at a London election meeting. 


has produced a campaign organisation 
and literature of impressive quality. 
Craft's constituency was studied and 
canvassed by INDEC for some eighteen 
months before the election; at this 
point, it is INDEC that is providing the 
campaign ginger in Twickenham. In 
fact, what we may have in Craft’s effort 
is a test-tube study of independent 
candidacy, organised with great care as 
a kind of referendum on foreign and 
defence policy. 

There can be no claim that these four 
candidates, who are all working more or 
less independently of each other, and 
whose policies are not identica] (Craft 
advocates unilateral nuclear disarma- 
ment, Mallone total unilateral disarma- 
ment), will have a major national im- 
pact. But at least locally, they can get 
the important issues discussed, and not 
swept under the carpet in the electoral 
euphoria. 

A vote for these candidates will be little 
more than a token vote, and many may 
feel that the various reforms that a 
Labour Government would introduce in 
domestic and foreign policies deserve 
immediate support and a vote on 
October 15. But in reminding us that 
we cannot indefinitely postpone the 
more fundamental issues, that they must 
be injected into the political debate, the 
independent candidates are performing 
a vital service. 
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POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Great Britain and abroad (sea mail): 3 months 
9s, 6 months 18s, 1 year 35s. Add 10s p.a. 
for pamphlets. 

AIRMAIL EDITION 


Nort}, Africa and Middle East: 3 months 10s 6d, 
6 months 218, 1 year 40s. 


Africa (except N), India, SE Asia: 3 months 
lls 6d, 6 months 23s, 1 year 44s. 


Australia, New Zealand, and Far East: 3 months 
12s 6d, 6 months 25s, 1 year 48s. 


North America: $8.50 a year to Peace News, 
go AFSC, 160 North 15th St., Philadelphia 2, 
"a 


Peace News 5 Caledonian Rd London N1 


Special offer for new readers 


please send 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 


2s6d 


US: 10 weeks 
for 1 dollar 


| enclose 


Name 


Block letters, please 


Address 


THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 


Service 3.30 Sunday October 11 


5 Caledonian Road Kings Cross 


Anthony Bates: “At the point of depar- 
ture” 


Classified 


s: 6d per word, min. 48. Discounts for 
deren Box Ko. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caiedonian 
Rd, London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application, 


Coming events 


OVEMBER 7-8. PPU North and East Midlands 
res annual conference at Crich, near Matlock, 


eaker: Walter Birmingham, 
oor nae ee Hall, Subject: ‘ The Chal- 
lenge of Africa.'’ Particulars from: Claude 
Liddle, 7 Whitehouse Avenue, Loughborough, 
Leics. 
Personal 
CO-OP SHOPPERS everywhere. By quoting 


1336943 your purchases pay a dividend to the 
Peace News fund. 


OPIES of Peace News will be sent to 
FREE St readers. New readers’ trial rate: six 
weeks 2s 6d post free. Please send names and 
addresses to Circulation Manager, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1. 


FAMILY PLANNING. American and Continental 


methods. Premier, 50 Black Lion Street, 
Brighton. 
OKUMENISCHES ARCHIV, an_ international 


church library in Germany, cannot afford to 
pay its Peace News subscription, and will have 
to stop having supplies if someone does not 
offer to pay for them. Can you help them, or 
any of the similarly placed overseas peace 
workers and organisations? 35s pays a year's 
subscription. Subs department, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1. 


Publications 


BETWEEN PRISON AND COMMUNITY: the 
origins and development of homes and hostels 
for discharged prisoners, One shilling and six- 
pence from M. Turner, 24 Harberton Road, 
London N.19. 


HOUSMANS (the Peace News booksellers) for 
all peace literature and books, posters, leaflets 
or campaign materials. Sale or return selec- 
tions for meetings ete. Send s.a.e. or call 
for latest list and SoR terms. 5 Caledonian 
Road, Kings Cross, London N.1. 


CONTACT - a South African Liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against apart- 
heid and colonialism. 6 months 8s_ 9d, 
months 17s. Box 1979, Cape Town, SA. 


SARVODAYA, monthly magazine of the 
Bhoodan Movement in India, may be obtained 
from Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London N.1. at 12s yearly or 1s (post 3d) each 
issue. 


THE RAILWAY REVIEW - weekly railwaymen’s 
paper. Essential reading for those who want 
the authentic voice of railway workers. Obtain- 
able 9s a quarter post free from 205 Euston 
Road, N.W.1, 


Accommodation wanted 

TWO FURNISHED bedsitters required, access 
to central London, by two f. social workers, 
early 20s. Box 335. 


For sale 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 12 for 6s. Holy Land 
flower cards 1s each, Bargain cards 12 for 3s. 
Brochure available. War on Want, London W.5. 


Diary 


s this is a free service we reserve the right to 
arbi from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

Send entries to arrive not later than first 
s post Monday (Friday preferred). 
lude date, town, place (hall, street), 
3 ne of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 
To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


mber to order copies of Peace News for 
Beever iiaed meeting: Sale or Return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


Until October 15 


DON S.E.3. Every evening leaflet distribu- 
ten from 141 Woolacombe Road, Kidbrooke 
(LEE 6249). Fellowship Party. 


9 October, Friday 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
Middle East Study Group. Mr A. R. Moussa, 
Pres. of Arab Students Union: ‘' The economic 
and social development of the Arab countries. 
Committee of 100. 


10 October, Saturday 


BRISTOL. 3 p.m. onwards. Friars Friends Meet- 
ing, River St, Western Area Rally. Bernard 
Withers speaking 3.30 and 6 p.m. PPU. 


EXETER. 3 p.m. Princesshay. Open air meet- 
ing, speaker Rev David Geddes. Christian CND. 


ILFORD, 11 a.m. Town Hall. Anti-election 
programme, leafleting, loud-speakers, open air 
meeting. YCND. 


THE COST OF LIVING 


“O God, that bread should be so dear and human life so cheap.” 


We grumble, here, if the price of food goes up. Most food, at any 
price, is far beyond the means of millions in the poorer countries of 


the world. 
WE PLEAD FOR THESE 


For babies born to die in infancy through malnutrition. 
For children driven to crime and delinquency by sheer hunger. 


For peasants ruined by a drop in price for their hard-won produce. 
For all who suffer hunger and poverty through our lack of care. 
Will you prove that these human lives are dearer to you than the cost 


of a loaf of bread? 


By gifts to help our work of mercy in their immediate need. By using 
your voice in the coming election to urge candidates of all parties to 
press both for generous national aid and a world economic order which 
will allow the peasant producer a price which enables him and his 


family to eat. 


Can we, as Christians, ignore the fact that until we have these two 
things we shall be protecting our own cost of living at the price of 


human suffering? 


Gifts, great or small, gratefully accepted by Hon Treasurer 
Rt Hon James Griffiths PC MP 


WAR ON WANT 


9 Madeley Road London W5 


Desperate need for refugee clothing: WAR ON WANT DEPOT, Caxton Street 


South, London E.16. 


LONDON E.17. 2 p.m. Bromley Road (Bakers 
Arms, Leyton). March to Chingford Mount. 
Theme: General Election, YCND. 


LONDON W.11. 10.30 a.m. Outside Smiths 
Notting Hill Stn. Assemble for anti-parliamen- 
tary campaign march through North Kensing- 
ton advocating direct action for local problems. 
West London Committee of 100 and Notting 
Hill Anarchists. 


10-11 October, Sat-Sun 


SOUTHPORT. 3 p.m. Sat to 5.30 p.m. Sun. 
Coniston Guest House, 41 Bath St. Weekend 
conference. Leaders: Bernard Hitcher and 


Barnaby Martin. Contact Llew Lloyd, 25 Der- 
went Avenue, Prescot. PPU. 


11 October, Sunday 


LONDON N.1. 3.30 p.m, 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross, Anthony Bates: ‘' At the point of 
departure.’’ Order of the Great Companions. 


LONDON S.W.1. 3 p.m. Outside House of 
Commons. Assemble for march through West 
End to Hyde Park - meeting on General 
Election 4.30 p.m. in park. London Cttee of 100. 


12 October, Monday 


BARNET. 8 p.m. Church House, Wood Street. 
Election meeting. Patrick Figgis, Commander 
Sir Stephen King-Hall. Chairman Archdeacon 
Carpenter, 


LONDON W.C.1. 6 Endsleigh St. 
Poetry reading: ‘‘ Flashpoint’ - poems about 
war. Owen, Sassoon, Auden etc. PPU. 


13 October, Tuesday 


EAST BARNET. 8 p.m. St Marys Church Hall, 
Church Hill Road. Election meeting. Patrick 
Figgis, Dr George MacLeod. Chairman Edward 
Blisher. 


Tribune 


6.30 p.m. 


is always fighting 

for Socialist policies to end 
nuclear madness. Sixteen 
pages of politics, poetry and 


reviews giving a left slant to 
the international fight for 
peace and freedom. 


every Friday from 
all newsagents 1s 


or take advantage of this 
special offer 
8 weeks for 6s (post free) or $1 US 


14 October, Wednesday 


LONDON N.12. 8 p.m. Union Church Hall, 


Northiam, Totteridge. Election meeting: 
Patrick Figgis and Dr George MacLeod. 
LONDON S.E.9. 7.45 p.m. RACS Hall, New 
Eltham. |‘ Unilateral Disarmament and _ the 
Election.” Dr Albert Belden, Albert Leaper, 
Bonu Mallone, Sybil Morrison. Fellowship 
arty. 


16 October, Friday 


LONDON W.6. 7.30 p.m. Hammersmith College, 
50 Brook Green (Barons Court Tube). CND 
post Election dance. Beat group, refreshments. 
3s 6d at door. YCND. 


17 October, Saturday 


IVINGHOE, BEDS. 3 p.m. Open meeting at 


Banfields, 200 yards church. No. 61 UC bus. 
Gerry Hunnius. ‘‘ International education for 
peace.’’ Tea. PPU. 


18 October, Sunday 


LONDON W.C.1. 2 p.m. Endsleigh St. London 
Cttee of 100 meeting. 


20 October, Tuesday 


LONDON S.W.14. 8 p.m. Vernon Hall, Vernon 
Road. Public meeting: Harry Moore: ‘‘Philo- 
sophy and peace.’’ PPU. 


22 October, Thursday 


BARNET. 7.30 p.m. Flat 2, 17 High Street 
(over Janes and Adams). Meeting: ‘' Con- 
scription and you.’’ YCND, 


LONDON E.11. 8 p.m. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road, Leytonstone. Mr Shepherd: ‘‘Civil 
liberties." PPU. 


PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 
FOR EIGHT WEEKS 
I ENCLOSE 6s (US $1) 


Send to : TRIBUNE, 
222 Strand, London W.C.2. 


Nearly TEN times the amount contributed to date will be required to 


finance PEACE NEWS’ work this 
help is needed in selling 


year. That is why your immediate 


ENDSLEIGH 
Christmas cards 


A large, varied and colourful selection is now available - from 2d to 
1s 3d, plus calendars, the Peace Diary, books and a big range of seasonal 


gifts. 


You can help other causes through our discount of UP TO 50%. SEND 
NOW for a post paid sample selection at reduced prices (non-return- 


able). Cash with order please. 
LATEST DESIGNS 12s 
INTRODUCTORY PACK 2s 


COMPLETE RANGE 27s 


6d (32 different - value 15s) 
6d (6 different - 10d to 2d) 
6d (90 different - value 37s 6d) 
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Prunella Conway 


Miss Wolsky of Stepney, East 
London, one of the old people 
visited by the youngsters of “‘ Task 
Force ’64.” 

The window relieves her daily 
monotony. She has suffered from 
disseminated paralysis since she 
was 11. Now she can hardly walk 
and goes out only once a fortnight 
to her local club. She is taken and 
brought back by taxi. 

Miss Wolsky has lived alone in the 
same house for over 20 years. 
(Photo: Prunella Conway.) 


Task Force ’64: an 
answer to loneliness 


in old age 


It is estimated that 1,700,000 old people 
in this country confess to being lonely - 
there must be a great many more who 
don’t admit it. 

For five years an organisation made up 
entirely of young people between the 
ages of fourteen and thirty has been con- 
cerned with this problem. From October 
1 this year it became known as “ Task 
Force ’64.” It is a unique undertaking. 


The work of this organisation initially 
began with one person, 24-year-old 
Anthony Steen of St John’s Wood, 
London, who, through contact with 
various social services, saw that loneli- 
ness was a problem which needed solv- 
ing, the same as poverty and disease. 


Anthony Steen was a member of the 
Bernard Baron Boys’ Club in Stepney, 
East London. As the Boys’ Club ran an 
old folk’s friendship club it was easy 
for him to acquaint himself with the 
problem. He accompanied the “ Meals on 
Wheels” service and welfare workers on 
their visits to the old and physically 
handicapped. Here he discovered the 
desperate need of these people to have 
someone to talk to. But welfare workers 


have no time for “friendly chats.” Their 
job is to feed and clothe the needy - 
not to talk to them. When there are 
30 meals a day to be delivered it is 
difficult to linger. 


So the young people’s work started. 
Lady Henriques, wife of the warden and 
founder of the boys’ club, Sir Basil 
Henriques, spoke to the old folk of the 
settlement’s friendship club. Many of 
them liked the idea. Some names were 
taken and 40 boys and girls from the 
club started visiting the old people and 
doing odd jobs. But most of them 
pippnen out after the first month 
so. 


“ Tenacity is perhaps the most import- 
ant factor in this,” says Anthony Steen. 
And in fact a hard core, with the neces- 
Sary tenacity, remained; and on this was 
built the organisation as it is today. 
From the Bernard Baron Settlement, 
Anthony Steen went on to other clubs to 
talk to the girls and boys and to try 
to enlist their help. Again, the initial 
enthusiasm was great - but died away 
after the first month or so. 

The most difficult obstacle to overcome 


was the suspicion of the local old 
people’s welfare organisation. These 
were the only people who had a list of 
names and addresses of the old people 
amongst whom would obviously be a 
number in need of comfort. But most 
of the welfare workers wouldn't come 
forward with their names. 

As Anthony Steen saw it, the only alter- 
native was literally to go out and find 
the old people. He selected ‘“tucked- 
away” streets in the East End of London 
and knocked on every door. He always 
made a point of taking a girl friend with 
him. “This way,” he says, “when the 
old people opened the door and saw a 
girl, they were not frightened.” 

“Tm from the Friendship Club round 
the corner and I know a couple of young 
folk who would like to come and talk 
with you,” he would say. ‘“ Would you 
like them to come?” The answer would 
nearly always be yes. 

From these beginnings in the East End, 
Anthony Steen went on to other 
boroughs in London -. Battersea, Isling- 
ton, Kensington, Paddington, Finchley. 
In each club he established one person 
to be in charge of the scheme, to whom 


US Congress may oppose MLF 


The latest issue of the Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists suggests that the US 
Congress may oppose the_ proposed 
NATO multilateral force (MLF). 
In one article John Newhouse, a member 
of the professional staff of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, gives 
a carefully balanced account of the 
virtues and defects of the MLF proposal; 
he suggests that it is by no means a fore- 
gone conclusion that the MLF fleet of 
25 surface vessels equipped with Polaris 
missiles will ever be constructed. He 
writes : 
“As of the moment, nobody can say 
whether the MLF is a feasible pros- 
pect The general public, the 
press, and the Congress are only just 
starting to become involved with the 
MLF and the inner debate whipping 
round it.” 
“Estimates of the cost,” he writes, “have 
fluctuated dramatically, usually reflect- 
ing the degree of opposition to the MLF 
inside the Pentagon... .” He suggests 
that Congressional approval for the MLF 
is not inevitable: 
“President Kennedy never made a full 
commitment to the MLF. Although 
he did make clear his intention to 
submit any MLF agreement to Con- 
gress, he refused to engage his own 


prestige to the point of permitting 
normal congressional consultation on 
the diplomatic and technical discus- 
sions that he did allow to go forward 
. . . Numerous Europeans are gaining 
the impression that the MLF is in- 
tended as a precursor to a European 
nuclear force . . Congress would 
reject initially at least - such a de- 
parture.” 
Of the rationale for the MLF, Mr New- 
house says: 
“The MLF, at bottom, was designed 
as a means of satisfying supposed 
present or future German require- 
ments in the nuclear weapons field 
, With regard to the German 
question, the available evidence indi- 
cates an absenee of serious interest at 
any level of German society in posses- 
sing nuclear weapons.” 
Mr Newhouse does not reject the MLF 
concept entirely, and emphasises that 
“thus far, the MLF is the only operative 
proposal designed to cope with a prob- 
lem for which there is no good or risk- 
free solution.” But, he adds: 
“, . the possibility of failure must 
be recognised, and an _ alternative 
should be available which, so far as 
possible, would achieve the same 
objectives with fewer liabilities.” 


As one possible solution, he suggests 
mixed-manning of Minuteman ICBMs in 
the US. This, he says, would be “ less 
disturbing to those who worry about the 
disproportionately heavy German _ in- 
volvement in a mixed-manned force 
adrift at sea.” A Minuteman force 
would be cheaper and less troublesome 
politically, and would 
“ attract broader participation and a 
greater spreading of the cost... It 
would presumably be less objection- 
able to European neutrals, other non- 
participants, and even elements among 
participating countries - left-wing 
Italian socialists, for example - since 
it would not introduce into the coastal 
waters of Europe a new and possibly 
destabilising element .. .” 


A further article by John Silard, a 
Washington attorney, states: 


“It seems clear that the MLF. is not 
presently favoured in Congress, or 
likely ultimately to win its support.” 


Mr Silard says that ‘‘MLF proponents 
vastly overestimate European desire for 
a larger nuclear role,” and that the 
MLF proposal could be either abandoned, 
slowed down in congressional commit 
tees, or replaced with “‘a more modest 
nuclear partnership.” 
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the young people could report if any- 
thing went wrong. Then the elected 
officer would do all he or she could to 
put things right. 


In each borough there is an officer in 
charge of all the youth clubs and groups. 
Any trouble that the youth club leader 
cannot cope with is passed on to him. 
All these positions are held by boys 
and girls in their late teens and early 
twenties. 


Now the organisation has taken on a4 
new aspect, since it has received a grant 
from the Government and is able to 
have some full-time paid workers. On 
October 1 it was launched afresh under 
the name of “Task Force ’64” on a 
Government grant of £3,000 for the first 
year. Until then it had been name 
less. 

The paid workers who will organise the 
visits are between the ages of 23 and 30 
and want to make a career of this sort 
of work. As well as the full-time 
workers, there will be some part-time 
ones who will be paid proportionately. 
But there will be thousands of volun- 
tary unpaid workers. During the first 
four months, when “Task Force °64” 
will be on trial, Anthony Steen hopes to 
get 2,000 young people visiting 1,000 old 
in Paddington alone. If this succeeds 
(and he says it will) the scheme will 
branch out to Sussex and Surrey, and 
eventually the whole country, to become 
a national youth service. 

Unfortunately, not all has been easy. 
The charity commissioners of the Board 
of Inland Revenue won’t give tax relief 
to an organisation for the relief of lone- 
liness. Apparently it isn’t charitable 
enough. 

“Task Force 64” is being sponsored by 
the three main political parties. Sir 
Barnet Stross (Labour), Mr Donald Wade 
(Liberal) and Sir John Foster (Conserva- 
tive) represent them. But the whole 
administration and contro) is in the 
hands of the young people. These young 
people are of different nationalities and 
walks of life. They are from different 
religions - there are Jews, “Christians 
and Hindus among them. 1 feel that 
such an organisation of youth has every 
chance of success. 


| renounce war and | will never 
support or sariction another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge. to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WGl 
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EDITORIALS 


China’s bomb and Britain’s bomb 


It is always easy for different people to 
draw different lessons from the same 
event, and Dean Rusk’s announcement 
on September 29 that the explosion of 
the first Chinese nuclear device “might 
occur in the near future” has predict- 
ably been taken by many people as con- 
firmation of their various points of view. 
Last Monday night, Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home said in Glasgow: ‘“ The Socialists 
ask us to contract out just when France 
and China are about to contract in. That 
is folly and will be seen to be such by 
anyone who thinks.” 


Opponents of the independent deterrent 
have pointed out how the Prime Minis- 
ter’s arguments, that only possession of 
nuclear weapons qualifies a country for 
a seat at the “top table,” is a direct 
incitement to countries such as China 
to follow suit. 

These arguments are of doubtful rele- 


vance, as they both tend to overestimate 
the importance of Britain’s influence on 
the other side of the globe. 


On the one hand, it is no more likely in 
the foreseeable future that Britain will 
be interested in waging a go-it-alone 
nuclear war against China over, say, 
Hong Kong or Malaysia, than that it will 
wish to fight France. 

On the other hand, it is not likely that 
Britain’s abandonment of the independ- 
ent nuclear deterrent would have any 
restraining effect on the Chinese de- 
velopment of nuclear weapons. After 
all, Labour’s opposition to the independ- 
ent nuclear force is not so much based 
on any strong principles, as on the un- 
derstanding that Britain is not capable 
of keeping up with the nuclear powers. 
The Chinese are not likely to accept 
such a second-class nuclear status; they 
can argue that they have no secure 


THE BELFAST RIOTS 


Violence in Belfast comes as no surprise 
to anyone familiar with Ireland’s tradi- 
tion of religious bigotry. Last week’s 
episodes were a direct repeat of pre- 
vious clashes in Belfast and Glasgow. 
The Irish tricolour - originally a symbol 
of peace between Catholic Nationalists 
and Ulster Orangemen - was again at 
the centre of the trouble. The religious. 
political slogans of the main participants 
were the same as those heard so often 
before at Rangers-Celtic football 
matches, the Orange-Walk on the twelfth 
of July and in countless public houses. 
As usual the quarrel belonged more to 
history than the present. 


The combined efforts of psychologists 
and sociologists might do something to- 
wards baring the roots of this kind of 
senseless conflict, but that would not 
solve the problem. The Catholic-Protes- 
tant bitterness in Scotland and Ireland 
is firmly entrenched in many homes as 
an attitude of mind passed on from 
father to son, regardless of whether 
father or son are actually practising 
members of the religions they are so 
ready to fight for. 


In fact, of course, most of the fighting 
seems to be much more against some- 
thing than for anything. A_ solution 
might come if those with influence took 
a practical initiative: last week Lord 
Mayor William Jenkins appealed to the 
public to end the trouble, but a joint 
statement from the Catholic and Protes- 
tant churches in Ireland might have 
been more effective and contributed to 
a more long-term solution. As things 
stand, the Lord Mayor is likely to be 
glad of any peace treaty for the pre- 
sent, no matter what the future may 
have in store. Despite the fact that what 
happened in Belfast last week was no 
new conflict, no-one has yet attempted 
to tackle it at the roots. 

Many of those involved in last week’s 
violence do have legitimate grievances 
they could air. Although religious 
bigotry rears its head at every class 
level, those actually doing the fighting 
are mostly from either the working 
class or the unemployed class. Their 
pseudo-religious war can only prevent 
them from examining the real problems 
of their life more closely and divide 
them as an effective pressure on opinion. 


alliance comparable to NATO, that they 
are threatened by powerful neighbours, 
and that they need an independent 
nuclear deterrent just as much as the 
Russians or the Americans. 


This is the awkward truth about the 
Chinese bomb: if the Russians and 
Americans are right to have the bomb, 
why should the Chinese not have it? 
Dean Rusk’s strictures in his statement 
last week on the Chinese for developing 
a nuclear force were petty and morally 
dubious legalities: he said that the 
Chinese “not only failed to sign but 
strongly opposed the nuclear test-ban 
treaty which has been signed by over 
100 countries. .. . We would deplore 
atmospheric testing in the face of 
serious efforts made by almost al} other 
nations to protect the atmosphere from 
further contamination. . . .” 


The Chinese can reply with some justice 
that the test-ban treaty was concluded 
by the nuclear “ haves” after numerous 
and extensive series of tests, and that 
they will be happy to stop testing when 
they have tested as many weapons as 
other powers. 


Although it must be remembered that 
Dean Rusk’s announcement may have 
been made partly in order to pre-empt 
criticisms from Goldwater about being 
caught “off guard,” and that in any 
case it may take China decades to pro- 
ceed from making its first atomic ex- 
plosion to having a fully useable nuclear 
force and delivery system, nevertheless 
the Chinese bomb will have serious 
destabilising effects throughout Asia, if 
not throughout the world. It will greatly 
accelerate pressures to develop nuclear 
forces in countries such as India, Aus- 
tralia, and Japan. 


The possibility of nuclear proliferation 
in the Far East, like the possibility of 
proliferation in the Near East, raises 
awkward questions about the long-term 
stability of the balance of terror and 
of the present detente. The Chinese 
bomb, while making disarmament more 
necessary, may also make it more Giffi- 
cult. The value of the disarmament con- 
ferences in Geneva, which are not 
attended by either France or China, is 
minimal while these countries are de 
veloping nuclear forces. 


“The atmosphere of charm and grace which surrounds the royal 
visit.” - Lester Pearson, October 6, 1964. 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 
A contradiction revealed 


“Although visiting in this hospital is un- 
restricted, it is not permitted in the 
mornings.” This masterpiece of con- 
tradiction is the work of a paediatrician 
in the South West Metropolitan hospital 
region; it was part of his response to a 
survey of visiting arrangements in child- 
ren’s hospitals which Mother Care for 
Children in Hospital made in July. 


Last February the Minister of Health 
told the House of Commons that 75% of 
hospitals in England and Wales admit- 
ting children allowed unrestricted visit- 
ing - by which he meant visiting by the 
aad at any reasonable hour of the 
ay. 

Members of MCCH, who have been cam- 
paigning for the removal of restrictions 
on visiting in children’s hospitals, were 
sure that the Minister's statement was 
far too optimistic. They undertook their 
own survey, of the South West Metro- 
politan region. 
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The results have just been published. 
They are startlingly different from the 
official picture. Out of 72. hospitals, only 
19 had unrestricted visiting - just over 
95%. Six of these were teaching hos- 
pitals, which MCCH expected to find 
were more advanced. 


Twenty-two hospitals allowed only ten 
hours’ visiting a week or less; some had 
as little as 34 hours a week. : 
The MCCH definition of “unrestricted 
visiting” was a minimum of 45 hours 
per week - e.g. 10 a.m. to 6 p.m, with 
14 hours excluded for the children’s 
mid-day sleep. This was known to be 
reasonable; several of the hospitals in 
the survey allowed 60 hours a week for 
visiting. 
The Ministry figure of 75% was obtained 
from the hospital authorities through 
the regional board. In the MCCH survey, 
mothers all over the region inquired 
directly from the children’s wards of 
their local hospitals - wherever possible 
from the ward sisters. The evidence 
they have collected suggests that the 
hospital authorities often stretched the 
meaning of the term “unrestricted” in 
their reports to the Ministry. 
The Ministry’s policy, like that of MCCH, 
is to end the restrictions on visiting. 
The MCCH report shows how much 
needs yet to be done. 

a * * 


Baron Jakob von Uexkiill of Hamburg 
has taken me to task for making fun 
of the Swedes (September 11). 

The issue arose out of a report I had 
seen that Sweden’s ombudsman had 
ruled that a restaurant owner had the 
right to refuse coloured people. Baron 


von Uexkull tells me that the case went 
to the ombudsman because Sweden, like 
England, does not have effective laws 
covering all kinds of discrimination. 


The ombudsman reported that open 
incitement to race hatred can be and is 
prosecuted; but the more subtle forms 
of discrimination are better dealt with 
through moral condemnation. (A 
restaurant owner, for example, can 
always claim that he refused to serve 
someone, not because he was coloured, 
but for some other reason.) 


Baron von Uexkiill comments that cases 
of discrimination are always widely re- 
ported in the Swedish press, and that 
the culprits meet with a lot of public 
hostility. The boxer Ingemar Johansson 
is still greeted by hostile shouts when- 
ever he appears in public, as a result of 
a racist comment he made in an inter- 
view nearly four years ago. 

* * * 


Last weekend I went to the Quakers’ 
16mm film viewing sessions. This is an 
annual event: the idea is for people 
who want to run film shows to see what 
films are available; the films shown at 
the viewing sessions include documen- 
tary reports, cartoons, and parables. 


This year there was also a feature film, 
Passenger. This is a film about Ausch- 
witz, started by the Polish director 
Andrzej Munk and put together for 
showing by friends after his untimely 
death in a car crash. 


Passenger has been widely praised, and 
some people say it is a masterpiece. I 
found it very difficult to form any judg- 
ment about it, because the quality of 


the sound at the session was so poor 
that it was often difficult to grasp what 
was happening. 


The same problem affected several other 
films in the session. As far as I could 
tell, there were few really interesting 
films shown; most were tedious, either 
for lack of imagination or because their 
ambitions were not matched by adequate 
resources. Undoubtedly the two most 
competent films (Passenger excepted) 
were The Hungry Ones and Anatomy of 
a Disaster, which are straightforward 
factual reports of the need for aid to 
underdeveloped countries. Their com- 
petence made them effective. 


A less professional film, Ask Me, Don’t 
Tell Me, had the asset of warmth. It is 
a report of a Quaker project in San 
Francisco, which succeeded in getting 
gangs of young people to do volunta 
jobs for the community. Music is intelli- 
gently used in this film, and I suspect 
that what it says is extremely interest- 
ing; but here again the sound sabotaged 
things. 
There was also this incredibly boring 
film called No Man is an Island, which 
I mention only as a warning. 
Most of the films shown at the viewing 
sessions are available from the Concord 
Film Council. Write to 154 Corbyn 
Street, London N.4, for their catalogue. 
Passenger is available from Contempor- 
8 Films Ltd., 14 Soho Square, London 
ale 


* * * 


Another victory for Wilson, the man of 
a thousand faces: the person in charge 
of BBC television outside broadcasts on 
election night is called Noble Wilson. 


Terry Lovell 


he Londoner and His Library, by Brian 
B Ghgabhidee: (Research Institute for 
Consumer Affairs, 15s.) 


It is, when one thinks about it, an extra- 
ordinary fact that many people in this 
country had free access to reading 
matter at least 60 years before such 
necessities as medical care, secondary 
education, and protection from the 
effects of old age, chronic ill-health and 
unemployment were similarly avail- 
able. 

The first Public Libraries Acts were 
adoptive; that is, the appropriate author- 
ities could choose whether or not to 
implement them. Consequently library 
provision developed at a slow pace; it 
was not widespread until the turn of the 
century. Nevertheless, the first step 
was taken as long ago as 1850, whereas 
the first National Insurance Act was 
not passed until 1911, and for wide- 
spread social measures we had to wait 
for the Labour Government of 1945-51, 
100 years after the first free book had 
been issued from the first free public 
library. The public library is now so 
much taken for granted that even the 
backwoods Tories who cry out against 
the evils of welfare statism do not chal- 
lenge the raison d’étre of public 
libraries. 

But the early birth of the public library 
movement, and the indifferent or even 
hostile environment in which it strug- 
gled, has to some extent crippled and de- 
formed it, leaving a legacy of old, inade- 
quate buildings and a shoestring budget. 
Over the country as a whole the service 
is widely disparate, the quality of a 
library depending partly on its size and 
resources, partly on the goodwill of 
notoriously unenlightened local coun- 
cils. 

In recent years, attention has been 
focused on the problem of setting and 
maintaining adequate minimum standards 
of provision, bringing backward authori- 
ties into line with the more progressive. 
A Government commission reported in 
1959, making a few modest recommenda- 
tions regarding minimum expenditure 
and the need for government grants. 
Two working parties were set up to deal 
respectively with standards and _inter- 
library co-operation. The result is the 
Public Libraries and Museums Act, 
which completed its final stages a few 
weeks ago. 

In The Londoner and His Library Brian 
Groombridge is concerned less with ob- 
jective standards of library provision 
than with “a complementary theme: 
the public for which the public library 
service is provided.” He presents and 
analyses a set of statistics designed to 
discover firstly the nature of that public, 
and secondly what it thinks about the 
service offered it. A sample taken from 
seven representative London boroughs is 
divided into three sections: library 
members, non-members and former mem- 
bers. Each of these categories is analysed 
in terms of age, sex, occupational class, 
educational level, ete. In the second 
half, the attitudes of these people are 
elicited by means of a questionnaire. 
What is the general picture which 
emerges from this investigation? 
Much as one would expect, the public 
library service reaches a cross-section of 
the population, but use is markedly 
weighted in favour of those with middle 
class occupations and a higher level of 
education. It is also clear from the data 
that differences between membership 


Terry Lovell worked for five years as a 
librarian in Hertfordshire. At present 
she is studying sociology at Leeds 
University. 


“The Londoner and His Library” is the 
first fuil report by the Research Institute 
for Consumer Affairs, of which Brian 
Groombridge is the Research Director. 
The Institute was set up in 1963 “to 
examine the effectiveness of govern- 
mental professional and commercial 
services ...” Topics so far covered (in 
pamphlet form) include general practice, 
estate agents, butchers’ shops, and the 
British Co-operative movement. 


figures for each library are related not 
so much to differences in the auality of 
service provided as to the class and age 
structure of the underlying population 
Thus Stepney has a lower percentage of 
library users than areas such as Chelsea 
or Hampstead 


But what is immediaely striking is not 
so much the differences recorded as the 
similarities, Approximately a third of 
a given population uses its public 
library, regardless of what that library 
is like. The bulk of library use is 
habitual, and the habit is likely to be 
broken by any disruption in the life- 
pattern of the user; marriage, birth of 
children, a move to another area. 


The library user is likely to accept 
whatever is offered him, beyond certain 
limits, with few complaints. He has 
little conception of the librarian as any- 
thing other than a slightly superior shop 
assistant. His level of satisfaction is 
high, because his level of expectation is 
so low. His knowledge of the variety of 
services available from the library, for 
example, the record library or reference 
service, is likely to be vague and _ in- 
complete, even if he is a regular visitor 
to his library. 


In his closing chapter, Mr Groombridge 
draws out from this one or two lessons 
for librarians. But while these are use- 
ful and good as far as they go, the book 
would have had much more value had 
it started out with a clear conception 
of the role of public libraries in present 
day Britain. This is taken as given. 
But unless we know what the public 
library is, could be, and ought to be, 
we do not have the means to assess its 
actual performance. 

One wav af finding the answer to the 
second question is to see whether the 
publie library has played any signific- 
antly different role in the past. At one 
stage, Mr Groombridge quotes a librarian 
as being particularly concerned with the 
problem of reaching the working class, 
And yet the first public library legisla- 
tion was passed on the grounds that it 


might help reduce drunkenness by 
keeping the ‘lower orders” off the 
streets. In these circumstances it seems 


highly unlikely that public library mem- 
bership would have attracted the middle 
classes. Assuming therefore that it was 
at one time a working class institution, 


when did the change occur and why? 

These questions are not raised in the 
book, and one can only speculate on the 
answers. But it seems possible that 
prior to the opening of channels of 
formal education to children of the 
working class, public libraries, in con- 
junction with such organisations as the 
Workers Educational Association, played 
an important role with respect to educa- 
tional and social advancement of the 
underprivileged, providing one possible 
avenue for social mobility. If this were 
so, one would expect this role to have 
een after the 1944 Education 

ct. 


This possibility gains further plausibility 
from the changes which have occurred 
In the WEA and other adult classes. 
There now seems to be a_ greater 
emphasis on filling gaps left in formal 
education with classes on topics not 
generally covered in the school cur- 
riculum, and secondly by the attention 
paid to hobbies, pastimes and interests 
- ways of filling increasing numbers of 
leisure hours. Middle class enrolment 
in these adult classes often predomin- 
ates, as it does in library use. 


It seems likely, then, that the public 
library function has shifted from being 
a direct substitution for formal educa- 
tion, to being an important auxiliary to 
it. Therefore one wants to know how 
well it is functioning in this role, as 
well as in its more general function. 


But even if one accepts the limits im- 
posed on the book by a too narrow 
focus, it fails to discover the public 
libraries’ “public” in any illuminating 
way, for much the same reason that 
leaders of mass entertainment fail to 
discover ‘ what the public wants.” It 
treats public library users as an un- 
differentiated mass. But not all people 
use the library for the same purpose, 
and at different times and in their differ- 
ent roles as “ student,” “member of an 
interest group,” “manager of an indus. 
trial undertaking,” or ‘ apprentice,” 
they will have different needs and 
different expectations from and demands 
of the public library. 


By just taking a single sample, and 
asking people what they think of the 
library, one gets a general overall pic- 
ture of satisfaction based on apathy, 
without discovering whether the library 
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The spread of literacy in the mid- 
19th century: cottonworkers in 
Campfield Free Library, Manches- 
ter, in 1862 reading the latest news 
from the American Civil War. 


is in fact answering any specified need. 
It may well be that the reader who is 
satisfied with the library for most of his 
needs would have more pointed criti- 
cisms to make on particular aspects. 
Even more serious, of course, he may 
be unaware that the library could or 
should be able to help him in his more 
specialised needs. 


Apart from the more obvious omission 
of separate treatment of the libraries’ 
educational role - after all, we are 
promised an enormous expansion at 
university level which, if not accom- 
panied by similar increases in services 
to students, will be largely nullified - 
Mr Groombridge also fails to deal with 
the children's library service. The atti- 
tude of the teacher towards public 
libraries is mentioned in the survey as 
an important factor determining whether 
the child will use the public library, and 
whether he will continue to do so when 
he has left school. But this factor is 
not something over which the librarian 
has no control. 


Some library services, especially where 
the library comes under the authority of 
the education department, as in the 
counties, have established close liaison 
between school and library. At least 
one authority that I know of has a 
system whereby the school may buy 
its books through the library, the cost 
being partly met by the library. They 
also have a separate schools department 
which organises regular visits to schools 
of vanloads of books, together with 
expert advisers. With such a policy, 
teachers and children are in regular 
contact with the public library, and 
undoubtedly their attitude towards it is 
favourably affected. 

In order to discover whether the public 
is satisfied with the library service, then, 
it Is necessary to consider it not as an 
amorphous mass, but as a variety of 
“publics” each with its own problems 
and demands. Had this been done, the 
survey would surely have proved more 
illuminating. 
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Civil rights in Birmingham. Alabama 


It is now a year since the Birmingham 
civil rights struggle reached its melan- 
choly climax in the church bombing 
which killed four young girls. In sub- 
sequent and related actions two boys 
were killed. Since that time the name 
of Birmingham has dropped out of the 
headlines. What has happened in the 
intervening year? 


Though the contrasts between then and 
now are great, it is not on the whole a 
dramatic story; but it is a story of great 
significance for social change every- 
where, particularly in the North, where 
police behaviour has progressed towards 
Birmingham brutality. There are three 
areas for comparison between 1963 and 
1964: public administration; the imple- 
mentation of “agreements” with the 
white community; and the “movement” 
that has borne the burden of action for 
eight years. 

Public administration. 
ham of 1963, public administration 
meant the police. The reason for this 
goes deeper than the mechanical fact 
that the movement almost always en- 
countered the city administration only 
at that level. In Birmingham, the city 
was the police. Eugene (Bull) Connor 
(he insists on the nickname), the police 
commissioner, was the chief force in 
determination of all public policy; he 
was the boss. Though he did not lack 
for white opposition on economic and 
political matters, Birmingham had long 
suffered from Mr Connor's stultifying, 
narrow-gauge rule. 

But the movement encountered the worst 
side of Bull’s administration. His police 
were guilty of every form of storm- 
trooper excess, all committed against 
Negroes. Other pressures sufficed to 
keep possibly dissident whites in their 
place on “the Nigra problem.” But 
Negroes were raped, beaten and shot 


In the Birming- 
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A YEAR OF CHANGE 


with dismaying frequency. As in Fascist 
terror, Birmingham’s police brutality was 
wreaked arbitrarily and _ capriciously, 
often with little correlation to Negro 
militancy. Civilian white segregation- 
ists apparently were responsible for 
most of the obviously retaliatory 
violence. 

In all the years the movement was in 
action, up till the church bombing 
itself, no policeman had ever been disci- 
plined, much less tried, for anti-Negro 
excesses. Of dozens of bombings (one 
part of the city is called “ Dynamite 
Hill”) not a single one was ever solved 
by the police, who even released three 
bombers caught by Negroes. ‘ 
Many Negroes in Birmingham believe 
the police were intimately involved in 
the attempt, after the church bombing, 
to detonate a shrapnel bomb in a Negro 
crowd, They cite a lone police car 
speeding away from the explosion of 
the small first bomb, designed to draw 
Negroes to the site. They point to the 
presence of a ring of police cars poised 
blocks away from the site, not moving 
towards it. When the shrapnel bomb 
then went off - had a crowd gathered, 
there would have been large-scale carn- 
age - then police cars with massive arma- 
ment sped unhesitatingly to the site. 
But there have been no bombings since. 
Cases of police brutality are few and 
isolated, not part of a pattern. Police 
now protect Negro (and _ integrated) 
picket lines around downtown stores 
that continue discriminatory hiring prac- 


tices. They disperse bands of white 
toughs. The infamous dogs have been 
sold off. I was in Birmingham during 


the Harlem riots, and the local press 
justly pointed to the contrast between 
Birmingham’s police tactics and those 
employed in Harlem. 

What happened? During the campaign 
of 1963, which was led by the local 


movement and given important help by 
Martin Luther King and his organisation, 
Mr Connor’s tactics had alienated many 
whites in Birmingham. This, added to 
the growing dissatisfaction with his 
mortifying grip on the city as a whole, 
produced a minor local revolution. By 
a very small majority, the form of 
government was changed and a new 
administration was installed. 


Not publicly less committed to segrega- 
tion, the new men were nonetheless 
committed to cleaning up Connorism and 
inaugurating a mild local version of the 
“new frontier.” Though there were few 
changes of police personnel, the change 
of atmosphere at the top was apparently 
sufficient to inhibit police brutality and 
other terrorism. 


There seems reason to believe, on evi- 
dence from Birmingham and elsewhere, 
that terrorists require at least tacit 
approval from the tone-setters of a com- 
munity before they feel free to beat, 
shoot and burn. When this is lacking, 
though isolated incidents happen, no 
campaign seems likely to occur. I 
emphasise in this connection that it is 
the same policemen and the same 
Negroes in the streets. The only factor 
that changed was one of tone at the top 
and of the cues that emanate from these 
opinion leaders. On a different social 
level, of course, there has been a dis- 
placement of focus from The Problem to 
lower case problems of economic de- 
velopment, suburban annexation and 
political infighting connected with a 
state and nationa! election year. 

Implementation of “agreements” with 
the white community. The agreements 
reached, through the good offices of 
Martin Luther King, between the white 
community and the movement were im- 
mediately drawn into the city political 
campaign. They were denounced by 


the incumbent Connor faction and played 
down as an issue by the “moderates” 
who won the contest. It must also be 
noted that the agreements by which 
mass demonstrations were ended were 
also not popular with many movement 
people. (Of this, more in the next 
section.) 


To a certain extent, these agreements 
were repudiated by the way the mod- 
erates handled them during the cam- 
paign. In any case, their insistence that 
none of this was worth much thought 
produced a situation subsequently that 
made implementation difficult. A tone 
had been created that established a very 
low priority for bi-racial accords. A bi- 
racial commission was established, but 
no substantive matters have ever been 
brought before it. Some chain stores 
integrated their sales forces. But bi- 
racial dialogue on any scale was not 
achieved. From the white side the 
agreements were scrutinised to discover 
the least that could be done within the 
letter of the accords. Economic pressure 
on movement people continues. No 
churches have been integrated. Not 
only are there no white equivalents to 
the movement’s ministerial leadership, 
but with one exception no white minister 
has made any significant contact with 
the Negro community. 

Nonetheless, a degree of tolerance exists 
that has widened opportunities for both 
sides. With the abatement of white 
terrorism, is is perhaps implicitly under- 
stood that accommodation or resistance 
must take place in a non-inflammatory 
fashion. It has been salutary for white 
Birmingham to see a lone policeman 
standing by while a movement picket 
line at the city’s largest department 
store urges people not to buy where 
Negro clerks are not hired. It becomes 
obvious to all what was never clear 
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INDIA’S STRUGGLE 
FOR TRADE 


India’s Export Trends and the Prospects 
for Self-sustained Growth, by Mano- 
mohan Singh (Oxford University 
Press, 45s.) 


For the last several years India has been 
relying on foreign capital to cover more 
than a third of the cost of her annual 
imports of goods and services. Yet 
Indian planners are assuming that by 
1970 the gap can be closed and self- 
sustained growth achieved. To do this 
will involve at least doubling India’s 
annual exports over the 1960-61 level of 
6,500 million rupees, i.e. from about 
£500 million to over £1,000 million (UK 
exports are running at over £4,000 
million). 


The objective of launching India on self- 
sustained economic growth is one of the 
greatest importance. Continuing im- 
ports of foreign capital are already 
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building up a heavy burden of foreign 
debt and the present level of imports 
provides only the bare minimum of what 
is needed for India’s development plans. 
If these plans fail the results will be 
disastrous - and not only for the Indian 
people. 

Mr Manomohan Singh’s book is devoted 
to a careful examination of the possi- 
bilities and necessary conditions for the 
doubling of India’s exports. Unfortun- 
ately, India’s traditional exports of jute 
manufactures, tea and cotton textiles face 
almost stagnant world markets, and 
India can do little more than try to hold 
her place in them. In the case of jute 
this is because of the competition of 
paper bags and bulk handling; in the 
case of tea, because tea drinking does 
not increase as incomes rise in the rich 
countries and is not spreading very 
rapidly in the poorer countries; in the 
case of cotton textiles, because new 
countries are building up their own 
textile industries and the old textile- 
producing countries continue to protect 
their markets behind tariffs and 
quotas. 


There are good prospects for expanded 
Indian sales of iron ore if supplies can 
be stepped up, and possibly of raw 
cotton and coffee, but other raw 
materials - tobacco, mica, manganese, 
hides . face different markets. India's 
hopes of expanding exports rest on the 
possibility of developing sales of the 
so-called “new manufactures,” products 
mainly of light engineering industry, 
but including iron and steel and 
chemicals. 


Mr Singh examines four main lines of 
attack on the export problem: the first, 
bilateral trade agreements with the Com- 
munist countries, he regards as useful 
but not to be pursued at the expense 
of other trading partners; the second, 
regional trade agreements, he regards as 
of only limited value for India because 
of the more than adequate size of the 
Indian home market; the third, liberal- 
isation of trade with the six countries 
of the European Economic Community 
(and with the USA), he regards as 
essential, if India is not to be excluded 
from the richer markets not only for 
manufactures but for semi-manufactures 
and primary products as well; the 
fourth, devaluation of the rupee (com- 
bined with internal measures to encour- 
age exports), he regards as necessary to 
maintain the competitiveness of Indian 
prices and to provide a profit motive 
for Indian capitalists to go into export 
markets. 


My own view is that Mr Singh under- 
estimates the importance of the first 
two lines of attack and exaggerates the 
value of the last, but there can be no 
doubt that the third is the most im- 
portant. The refusal of the_ rich 
countries, the USA, the Six and Britain 
too, to lower tariffs and increase quotas 
on imported manufactures, despite the 


Promises made during Britain’s negotia- 
tions with the Six, is a true index of 
capitalistic selfish shortsightedness. Mr 
Singh mentions that “of the nil tariff 
items requested for India and Pakistan 
the Six agreed only to import polo and 
cricket equipment free of duty.” 


By protecting their own industries im 
this way governments in the rich 
countries not only make it impossible 
for India to pay back the loans that are 
being made to her, but they deprive 
their own people of cheaper goods and 
of the incentive to transfer labour to 
more technically advanced lines of pro- 
duction. The fact that trade unions in 
Lancashire and elsewhere support these 
protective policies results from their 
lack of faith in both the governments’ 
and employers’ determination to ease the 
transfer to new industries and not to 
exploit temporary unemployment to keep 
down wages. 


A Labour Government determined to 
modernise Britain and to aid overseas 
development will be able to take the 
right steps if it is not panicked into 
indiscriminate import controls by balance 
of payments difficulties. The weakness 
of Mr Singh’s book is that he does not 
examine the possibility of overcoming 
by international agreement the present 
vicious circle in which each country 
balances its payments at a lower level 
than it would wish. He writes approv- 
ingly of the defunct European Payments 
Union, but despairs of any wider and 
more permanent arrangement. 


The general conclusions of the book will 
be of interest to a wide readership; for 
students of economics it has a special 
value. It is one of those rare books that 
applies the tools of economic analysis 
simply and effectively to the examina- 
tion of a real contemporary problem. 


‘ 


before: that the police force no longer 
exists to enforce anti-Negro attitudes. 
Thus the burden and choice of accom- 
modation or resistance is thrown directly 
on individuals and businesses. 


The movement. The movement is the 
Alabama Christian Movement for Human 
Rights, formed over eight years ago 1n 
the wake of initial success in Mont- 
Led by ministers from the 


gomery. : 
beginning, its career falls into four 
periods. Initially it sought to break 


through the long-established patterns of 
segregation and exploitation in the same 
manner that seemed to promise success 
in Montgomery: a social movement, with 
revivalist overtones, operated through 
the Negro churches. It was in this 
period that the movement took on the 
characteristics and the leadership it still 
has. 

This period was succeeded by a long, 
repressive siege during the years of the 
Connor regime. The most severe 
physical and economic reprisals were 
practised on movement people. Move- 
ment leaders were targets of both legal 
and vigilante moves apparently intended 
to separate leaders from movement. The 
Rev Fred Shuttlesworth, for example, 
was repeatedly bombed, then charged 
with manufacturing the incidents. But in 


trying to make plain that it would never 
deal with Mr Shuttlesworth, white 
Birmingham actually made it impossible 
for anyone but this spotlighted minister 
to represent the movement. 


In 1963, as part of the big, nation-wide 
civil rights push, the Birmingham move- 
ment caught fire. On one side were 
arrayed Mr Connor, his police and the 
local white toughs. Mr Connor’s strategy, 
as always, was simple: to hold the 
Negroes down. In this he was aided by 
the mischievous Governor Wallace, who 
by word and action encouraged diehard 
behaviour at all levels. His state 
troopers, heavily armed, appeared at 
times to be trying to provoke Negro 
counter-violence in order to deal with it 
on a Sharpeville basis. A neighbouring 
sheriff with a huge force of armed 
irregulars made periodic forays into the 
area. 


Against this the movement was able to 
marshal large numbers of unarmed 
Negroes. Their tactic was street parades. 
Most unwisely but most typically, white 
Birmingham sought to deny Negroes 
even this right. There followed head- 
cracking violence and the use of gas, 
dogs and hoses. Super-human courage 
and even joy were the common posses- 
sions of Negro demonstrators. Finally 


the movement put the school children 
into the streets. Mr Connor reached 
the end of his rope when one day, it is 
alleged, he ordered his forces to fire on 
a large mass of Negroes - and his men 
refused to hear the order. 


With the help of Luther King’s organisa- 
tion and of world-wide public revulsion 
at the tactics of white Birmingham, 
victory of a sort was achieved. Whites 
who had said “Never!” found them- 
selves compelled tacitly to support the 
secret negotiations that spelled out the 
agreements ending the campaign. 
Neither side in the negotiations spoke 
for a united constituency, but at least 
a truce was called that was clearly on 
terms favourable to the movement. Even 
the September bombing atrocities did 
not shake the new arrangements. 


But the agreements, never agreed to at 
all by those who looked to Mr Connor, 
were difficult to implement. With the 
demonstrations halted, white Birming- 
ham had no clearly perceived reason for 
carrying out its side of the bargains. 
And the new administration could not 
publicly acknowledge being bound by 
them. 

Nor could the movement easily go back 
into the streets. To do so during the 
local electoral campaign would almost 
surely have resulted in a Connor victory. 
A further complication was the tension 
in the civil rights forces themselves. 
For the first time in the 1963 demonstra- 
tions, the movement had succeeded in 
involving the Negro masses. These 
lumpen elements had not participated 
strongly in the pre-1963 campaigns; they 
were largely unaffected by the evan- 
gelical discipline of the churches. They 
could see little reason for non-violent 
restraint in the face of the dogs and 
other public humiliations. Only with 
great difficulty had they been restrained 
from large-scale violence in the great 
1963 campaigns. To have put them 
back into the streets would have been to 
court disaster. And to have gone into 
the streets with a reduced corps would 
have looked weak, thus encouraging a 
reciprocal reaction of attempted repres- 
sion and probably violent response. 
There were other pressures on the move- 
ment. National civil rights leaders were 
intent on getting the civil rights bill 
enacted. Some movement leaders were 
under pressure from “black bourgeois” 
elements to go slow. And the assassina- 
tion of President Kennedy produced a 
well-nigh universal public prejudice 
against all political clashes not carried 
out in standard processes. Thus the 
movement’s local bargaining position 
was weak. } 

Still, limited pressure did achieve some 
implementation: the bi-racial commis- 


The intransigent racist: Bull Con- 
nor, the displaced police chief of 
Birmingham, Alabama, arguing 
with the sergeant-at-arms at this 
year’s Democratic national conven- 
tion after he had refused to sign a 
loyalty pledge demanded by the 
credentials committee. 
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Debris from the explosion last 
September which killed four chil- 
dren in a Birmingham church. 


sion, some hiring of Negro clerks and, 
most importantly, a lowering of the 
flash-point of the white community when 
confronted by legitimate demands. But 
by and large the promises implied in 
the summer accords remained unful- 
filled. It was not merely a matter of 
white perfidy, however. Negroes were 
discovering that there are many things 
a protest movement cannot deliver. 
Once the repressive force of Connorism 
was removed, the struggle moved into 
one of jobs, housing and the subtle sub- 
stance of ‘“‘equal opportunity.” For these, 
neither protest and moral fervour nor 
administrative or council fiat will suffice. 
Some movement people now look back 
with nostalgia to the days when ‘“ we 
made a steer out of old Bull” - just as 
some frustrated peace people look back 
to the glory days of mass anti-bomb test 
projects. But the movement has begun 
the painful job of re-shaping itself for 
a more subtle and diffuse new situation. 
Related organisations, organised func- 
tionally, have carried out specific tasks 
such as voter registration and the careful 
documentation of police brutality, docu- 
mentation that has been laid with good 
effect before the federal Justice depart- 
ment and the new city administration. 
Things are not good in Birmingham .- 
not by standards applied elsewhere. 
There are no integrated neighbourhoods 
in Birmingham - only “changing” ones. 
Economic reprisal is a constant reality. 
An integrated picket line draws villifica- 
tion on the white participants, who are 
all from out of Birmingham. Yet, given 
the reality stripped bare by the North- 
ern ‘ backlash,” who would say that 
Birmingham differs in kind from the 
cities of the North - or perhaps from 
what we shall yet see in Britain? 
Birmingham is at least on the way up. 
The formerly white and well-to-do side 
of Dynamite Hill, if changing to Negro, 
is changing without white recourse to 
arson or dynamite. Economic reprisal 
is being met with openly-conducted 
“selective buying” campaigns. New 
Negro and integrated business is being 
begun. And a curse or the threat of 
lynching is surely better than the 
reality of lynching. Quiet school inte- 
gration, even on a token basis, is-better 
than the antics of a Governor Wallace. 
Even the surge of Goldwaterism in 
Alabama serves in the end to make the 
silent “moderates” more effective in the 
Democratic party, as the lily-white die. 
hards migrate to the Republicans. 
Slowly, a spirit is working that starts 
from the recognition that Birmingham 
is, after all, one community. 

When the civil rights act was passed, 
every major public facility in the city 
was tested systematically by the move- 
ment. In every case of which I know, 
Negroes were received courteously. 
There will be lapses, heaven knows, and 
the work yet to be done is staggering. 
It is not yet clear how the people of 
Birmingham, black and white, will get 
this work done. But Birmingham is on 
the way up. 

Theodore Olson is project supervisor of 
the New York Friends Group. He has 
participated in Birmingham civil rights 
activities. 
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Edwin Morgan 


Rainer Maria Rilke 


Rilke: the self-communing poet 


Rilke: Selected Poems. Translated with 
an introduction by J. B. Leishman. 
(Penguin, 3s 6d.) 

Pablo Neruda has an angry slap in one 

of his poems at 


intellectualists, rilkists, 

obscurantists, phony 

shamanistic existentialists - 
and it seems pretty clear from the rest 
of the poem that he is including Rilke 
himself among the “‘rilkists.’ This 
view, probably held in a less defined and 
less corrosive form by most English non- 
readers of Rilke, is the view that Rilke’s 
defenders and recommenders have more 
or less consciously had to combat in 
this country. 
Rilke’s reputation has made rather slow 
progress here, and one of the reasons is 
certainly a general suspicion that his 
work offers more pains than pleasure, 
accompanied by a vague distrust of 
Germanic inwardness and intensity - his 
famous Innigkeit - and a self-comforting 
belief that in any case the poet’s ob- 
scurity conceals (if one could unravel it) 
nothing worth revealing, except perhaps 
to another poet. 
Rilke presents in an extreme form the 
problem of the self-centred, self-com- 
muning poet who is least of all 
concerned to be ‘‘a man speaking to 
men.” Yet the mere fact that he is 
a poet, and sometimes a powerful poet, 
cuts across the self-isolation and the 
Edwin Morgan is a poet, critic and 


translator. At present he lectures in 
English literature at Glasgow University. 


Ira Sandperl 
PIETY IN 
WESTERN DRESS 


What Can a Man Do? by Milton Mayer. 
(University of Chicago Press, 37s 6d) 
During the past three decades Milton 
Mayer has written, asked, answered and 
demonstrated “what can a man do?” 
In his book, bearing this title, there are 
some twenty essays of remarkable range 
- from the freshest political analysis to 
a lyric of commonsense on the glory of 
the oversized double bed. With an al- 
most unerring eye for the human, the 
taboo, and the unmentionable, Mr Mayer 
lets fly, and it is to his great credit, no 
less to his great skill, that he is never 

silly and never stuffy. 

One man can do a great deal, it turns 
out, a man who is good and perseveres 
in goodness can effect real changes in 
his society. Mayer himself recently 
effected such a change by his refusal to 
sign the non-Communist disclaimer _at- 
tached to the American passport. Not 
long ago a favourable decision was hand- 
ed down by the Federal Supreme Court. 
This counts politically, legally, morally; 
it counts for Mayer and it counts for his 
fellow-countrymen who have never heard 
of him. 

Some of the essays are American 
journalism at its very best. Some are 
American humour at its most out- 
rageous: at once mocking and self- 
deprecating, homely, awkward, crude, 
yet, at the same time, piercing the heart 
of the world’s ‘“city-slickers.” Mr 
Mayer’s voice is all his; but one senses 
that he has listened well to Mark Twain 
and Ring lWardner, to O. Henry and 
S. J. Perelman. 

In an age when piety has become more 
and more suspect as it has become more 
and more superficial, when religious 
people are a little embarrassed, not to 
say a littke embarrassing, unless they 
have arrived in Zen or Vedanta costume, 
Mr Mayer has boldly brought out a book 
in ordinary Western dress that is 
authentically pious, religious in depth 
as well as sweep, and, above all, pro- 
foundly funny. 


solipsism - for the creative spirit is a 
great passion that will break down extra- 
ordinary barriers, even those laboriously 
or lovingly erected by the poet himself 
- and this is something Neruda is un- 
willing or unable to see. 


Paradoxes abound in the overlap of 
biography, belief, aim, and expression. 
You can prove that Rilke was a narcis- 
sist, that his beliefs were childish and 
unformed, that his aims in art were 
absurd and self-defeating, that his ex- 
pression - but then the expression tells 
a different story, and it is not just a 
“triumph of art” either, it is an 
achieved force of imaginative involve- 
ment which both compensates and (if 
necessary) overturns the _ superficial 
“inadequacies” of his thought and life. 


He is like a man who keeps shouting, 
Cut off your arm, you must cut off your 
arm, you'll never write till you’ve cut 
off your arm! But he doesn’t, and no 
one else does either; and he goes on 
writing better and better, driven by the 
vision of a pure immaterial arm which 
would write like an angel. 


His solipsism, flyped like a glove in the 
wrestle of the creative work, presents to 
the world and not just to himself or 
his “angel” a new array of filaments 
spread sensitively out to persons, 
animals, plants, and places. 


As De Sanctis once acutely remarked 
how Leopardi’s ostensible pessimism 1s 
in fact so moving and invigorating as 
to make his readers into optimists, so in 
Rilke the egoist, who wrote “ you would 
not believe what nastiness can go 
through my soul at the sight of human 
relationships,” we find poems that are 
touchingly expressive of the importance 


of such relations - poems like “A 
Woman’s Destiny,’ “Going Blind,” 
“Orpheus. Eurydice. Hermes,” or the 


brief “Time and Again,” which Leish- 
man translates as follows: 
Time and again, however well we 
know the landscape of love, 
and the little church-yard with lament- 
ing names, 
and the jrightfully silent 
wherein all the others 
end: time and again we go out two 


ravine 


together, 

under the old trees, lie down again 
and again 

between the flowers, face to face with 
the sky. 


It is a merit of the late J. B. Leishman’s 
selection of translations that he brings 
out the “human” aspect of Rilke’s work 
without neglecting the more spiritualised 
and rarefied meditations. It has been 
natural in the past for emphasis to be 
laid on the later and most mature 
poetry, the Duinese Elegies and the 


Sonnets to Orpheus, but to start with 
these poems is to plunge in at the deep 
end and perhaps in many cases to 
drown, 


Leishman very sensibly restricted him- 
self to two of the Duino elegies (the 
questioning Ist and the triumphant 9th) 
and eight of the Orpheus sonnets, and 
he has led up to these with a generous 
selection from the two volumes of the 
more realistic New Poems (this indeed 
forms the bulk of the book), a handful 
of early poems from The Book of Hours 
and The Book of Images, the Requiem 
for Wolf Graf von Kalckreuth, and a 
score of uncollected poems ranging from 
1913 to 1926. There are some odd omis. 
sions (e.g. “Archaic Torso of Apollo,” 
“Blue Hydrangeas,” “The Flamingos,” 
“Washing the Corpse,”) and unfortun- 
ately one or two of the best poems are 
among the worst translations (e.g. “ The 
Panther,” “The Merry-go-round.’”) 


Of the translations in general, it must 
be said that they vary a great deal in 
value. At their best they are close to 
the meaning and form of the text, have 
a good movement and rhythm, and at 
times even produce some memorable 
lines, but there are also many times 
when Leishman maddens by his eccen- 
tricity (his fondness for terms - which 
have not even the excuse of being imita- 
tive of something in the German . like 


“paralyticly,” “indart,’ “ downrain,” 
“elsewhither,” “oaringly outpressing,” 
“emp’ring,” “upcatching,” “ awaring,” 


“knownly ”’), his needless and awkward 
ambiguities (e.g. “ supply” as an adverb, 
“bowers” referring to persons), his 
weird un-idioms (e.g. “of for all untell- 
able earth,” “My brows ... you can 
contemplate/ over the silent perilousness 
repairing/ of eyes”), his unhappy inver- 
sions or periphrases in poems with 
rhyme. Never did translator ride on a 
less even keel. 


His successes, however, are various and 
impressive: the sensitive movement of 
“Going Blind”, the sly account of the 
unicorn in Sonnets to Orpheus IL.iv, the 
strong meditative insight of “ The Spirit 
Ariel,” the contrast between the polished 
simplicity of ‘The Fruit” and the 
swinging autobiographical rhythms of 
“The Great Night.” It is in poems like 
these, as much as in the more ambitious 
but also at times more strained and 
musclebound Duinese Elegies, that the 
richness of Rilke’s achievement will be 
suggested to the new reader. And 
richness is no unapt word. 


It is another of the paradoxes that this 
writer, who calls poets “the bees of the 
invisible” and fears attachment and 
possession and materiality to the extent 


(practically speaking) of fearing life 

itself, should at the same time give in 

his poetry such an impression of the 

oe forces and pouring fullness of 
ec; 


Leishman gives a fine example of this 
in one of the shori uncoilected poems: 


Meaningful word, “inclination”! would 
we were aware of it everywhere, not 
just in hearts where we think it’s 
concealed! 


That of a hill, when it slowly, with 
gathering share of 

growth, inclines to the welcoming 
field: 

let what we are by increasing of that 
be exceeded; 

let but the small bird’s liberal flight 

gijt us with heart-space, making a 
future unneeded! 

All is abundance. Oh, there was quite 

enough even then when Childhood 
almost defeated 

with endless existence. Life had 
poured 

more ihan sufficient. 
ever be cheated, 

ever betrayed, we 

over-rewarded? . . 


How could we 


with every reward 


I'm sure there is sufficient in the many 
excellent versions in this book, together 
with Leishman’s useful introduction, to 
win over a wider publie for one of the 
most remarkable poets of modern 
Europe. 


James E. Bristol 


Manual for direct action 


A Manual for Direct Action, by Martin 
Oppenheimer and George Lakey 
(Friends Peace Committee, 1520 Race 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa 19102, 50c. 
Obtainable from Housmans, 3s 6d.) 


This excellent 130-page manual was pro- 
duced in great haste in the early summer 
by two young sociologists, both of whom 
have had first-hand practical experience 
in the civil rights movement in the 
United States, including for George 
Lakey arrest and time in prison. Its 
purpose was to provide students going 
into the American South with material 
that would provide basic information 
and suggestions about the direct action 
in which they were to engage. 


The manual is practical, full of insights 
and lessons learned from the experience 
of civil rights and other similar move- 
ments. It begins with an examination 


of that complicated piece of social 
machinery, the community, and points 
to some of the levers which can be used 
for bringing about change, levers which 
normally, however, require organisations 
to be moved. It includes discussion of 
the workshop in direct action. Prepara- 
tion for direct action necessitates a wise 
choice of tactics and effective training 
in their use. A chapter on “Direct 
Action Tactics” is very good in this 
connection. 

The booklet deals with non-violent de- 
fence, with arrest, court procedures, and 
prison. The final chapter raises the 
question of how far non-violence should 
be taken, and whether armed self- 
defence is warranted and advisable. 
Five arguments for the use of armed 
defence are set forth and a cogent re- 
buttal is offered to each. 

The Philadelphia Police Department 


heard of the manual, and after reading 
it, ordered 100 copies, which have been 
so carefully studied by members of the 
force that in recent demonstrations this 
summer, in which George Lakey par- 
ticipated, individual police officers recog- 
nised his name as that of the author of 
this training manual. 


Bayard Rustin has said: “The manual 
may not be perfect, but it will probably 
be the pioneering endeavour in this field 
for some years to come. It should be 
carefully studied by every activist in 
civil rights and related causes...” I 
agree completely, and urge serious 
members of the peace movement to get 
hold of a copy as soon as possible. 


James KE. Bristol has worked with the 
American Friends Service Committee 
since 1947; he is director of the AFSC’s 
Programme on Non-violence. 
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Sidney Lens writes from Jakarta 


SUKARNO’S MONROE DOCTRINE 


The streets of this city are plastered 
with posters calling on the people to 
“crush Malaysia.” The newspapers 
speak of nothing else. 


To Sukarno and his Indonesian followers 
Malaysia is an artificial creation, very 
much like the old Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, meant to con- 
tinue British domination in this area. 
Tunku Abdul Rahman, the Malaysian 
Prime Minister, is regarded simply as 
a tool. 


Sarawak and Sabah, the disputed former 
colonies in North Kalimantan (Borneo), 
were wedded to Malaysia, according to 
Sukarno, only to tip the scales toward 
the conservative Malay Tunku as against 
the more radical Chinese, who are the 
largest national group in the country. 
The means used to achieve this purpose 
leave much to be desired, since many 
popular leaders were in jail when the 
“merger” was being discussed. 


To the western mind, this last campaign 
of President Sukarno seems _ bewil- 
dering. 

Why bother with Malaysia when Indo- 
nesia itself is so desperately poor, so 
economically stagnant? The country 
still has to pay for the billion dollars 
in weapons it bought from the Soviet 
Union during the West Irian (West 
New Guinea) crisis. More than half its 
budget goes for military spending, while 
the economy desperately needs spare 
parts for its factories, and dams and 
electricity for its villages. 


But Sukarno and his rabid Indonesians 


General Khanh 


and the 
mountain rebels 


General Nguyen Khanh, Prime Minister 
of South Vietnam, seen arriving in Ban 
Me Thout on September 26 to settle the 
rebellion of mountain tribesmen. The 
montagnards had held out for six days 
against the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment to press the long-standing griev- 
ances of the ethnic minority against the 
Saigon Government. 


On September 27, some 60 Vietnamese 
who had been held by the montagnards, 
including four civilians, were released; 
but according to reports, General Khanh 
was unable to contact the main leaders 
of the montagnard revolt, who were 
hiding in the jungle on the Cambodian 
border. 

On September 28, General Khanh took 
part at a flag-raising ceremony to re- 
assert the Government’s authority at 
Bon Sar Pa, rebel outpost of the Rhade 
tribal warriors. 

The montagnard rebels believed that the 
Vict Cong was less obnoxious than the 
Saigon Government, although they had 
been trained by Americans to fight the 
Viet Cong. According to the Economist 
of October 3, the Americans “seem to 
have been disquieted to find that their 
own special troops had some sympathy 
with the rugged mountain men.” 


do not measure time as we do. For 350 
years, after 1596, Indonesia was ruled 
by the Dutch. In that period no Indo- 
nesian could rise above the level of a 
clerk in the government. Only 5% of 
the population was literate. When 
Sukarno and Mohammed Hatta declared 
independence on August 17, 1945, there 
were only 150 native doctors in the 
country and ten economists. Two-thirds 
of the people had been living on a sub- 
sistence level for centuries without any 
prospect of ever improving their plight 
under the imperial system. 


After independence there was still five 
years of warfare with the Netherlands 
before real independence was assured. 
Then followed another twelve years of 
putting down one internal rebellion after 


another - in West Java, the South 
Moluccas, South Sulawesi (Celebes), 
Atjeh, and the major one of army 


colonels which erupted in Sumatra in 


Sukarno is convinced the British and 
Americans were behind all these divisive 
campaigns. General A. H. Nasution, 
Minister for Defence and _ Security, 
charges that Britain is still playing this 
game. 


In an interview he told me: “The 
British region of Sabah has been a base 
for subversion against the Republic of 
Indonesia, political subversion (separ- 
atism), economic subversion (barter and 
smuggling) and military subversion 
(supply of arms for the rebels) of 
Sulawesi.” 


ager 


The Indonesians are convinced the 
United States and its CIA was the main 
force behind the rebels of Sumatra. 
Until the “white imperialists” are driven 
from south-east Asia, they say, Indonesia 
can never be secure. No matter how 
long it takes, therefore, this wil] be the 
nation’s major effort. 


A leader of the Protestant Party com- 
pares Indonesia’s plight with that of 
Hungary in 1956. ‘The West,” he says, 
“has us encircled, with Britain in the 
north at Singapore and North Kaliman- 
tan (Borneo), Australia and New Zealand 
in the south, and America roaming 
everywhere from Vietnam to Formosa. 
At the first propitious moment the West 
will move against us, just as Russia did 
against Hungary in 1956. We intend to 
prevent it before it can happen.” 


This is no isolated view, limited to 
Sukarno and a few intellectuals, but 
the overwhelming consensus of a nation, 
down to its last remote village. They 
honestly believe the struggle against the 
Dutch will not be finally concluded until 
British and American influence as well 
are driven from _ south-east Asia. 
Sukarno is, in a sense, declaring a Mon- 
roe Doctrine for his area, much as the 
United States did for Latin America a 
long time ago. 

To a Westerner Indonesia’s economic 


plight borders on collapse. But to 
Sukarno the problem is postponable. 


The cost of living is now 44 times higher 
than in 1955. Inflation is marching 
with seven-league boots - the rupiah has 


Sheriffs held on civil rights charges 


Five men, including the sheriff of 
Neshoba county and his deputy, were 
arrested in Philadelphia, Mississippi, 
last Sunday on charges of violating the 
rights of Negroes. They were charged 
on indictments issued by the same 
Federal grand jury which is investigat- 
ing the case of the three murdered civil 
rights workers whose bodies were found 
near Philadelphia last August, The 
Sunday Times reported last Sunday. 


All five - Sheriff Rainey and Deputy 
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Sheriff Price, former Sheriff Barnett 
and Patrolmen Burkes and Willis - were 
accused of depriving a Negro, Sam 
Henry Germany, of his rights by detain- 
ing, beating and whipping him. It was 
alleged that four other Mississippi 
Negroes had been similarly treated by 
the same men. 


Although the arrests are not directly 
concerned with the triple murder, the 
indictments are regarded as paving the 
way for future action, The Sunday 
Times report continues. The civil 
rights workers were seized by Deputy 
Sheriff Price when they went to investi- 
gate the burning of a Negro church near 
Philadelphia on June 21 


Murders in Mississippi are within the 
jurisdiction of the State, not of the 
Federal authority, and a local jury has 
just refused to return an indictment 
against anybody in the case. But the 
Federal jury of 23 persons, which in- 
cluded a Negro woman, were able to 
indict the men under civil rights laws 
making it a Federal crime to conspire or 


actually to deprive anyone of his con- 
stitutional rights. 


This is considered to be a breakthrough 
in the retrograde state of Mississippi, 
where no white man has ever been con- 
victed for killing a Negro. 


The charges brought last weekend carry 
a maximum penalty of one year’s im- 
prisonment and a fine of £1,000 dollars. 
All five men were released on bail. A 
date for the trial wil) be set later. 


Explosion 


A dynamite explosion badly damaged a 
civil rights headquarters in Vicksburg, 
Mississippi, last Sunday, The Times re- 
ported on Monday. Half of the two- 
storey building was wrecked but the 
fourteen people inside escaped injury. 


Shotguns were fired into the bedroom of 
another civil rights “freedom house” 
in Meridian, Mississippi. Police said the 
room was empty and no one was injured. 
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lost half its value in the last year alone. 
The official rate is 45 rupiah to the 
dollar; the tourist rate at the bank, 516; 
and at the main hotel in Jakarta, 1,500, 
But the black market rate is 3,800 and 
still rising. 

Workers receive most of their wages in 
commodities. One firm distributes rice 
and 17 other foodstuffs to its employees 
every week. As one cynic put it, money 
wages are simply a “ fringe benefit.” 
Factory production is down 5% because 
of a shortage of parts. Innumerable 
projects of the eight-year-plan, begun in 
1960, are also being curtailed. 
Yet Sukarno does have time. His 
economy will not collapse, if for no 
other reason than the fact that more 
than two-thirds of the people are outside 
the market. They grow and consume 
their own necessities. Rice imports 
($115 million a year) can be climinated 
by stimulating the consumption of corn. 
And so long as oi! exports keep rising 
as they are, a few measures such as 
stimulating sugar sales can serve to 
hold the line. 

Indonesia is believed to be the third 
richest country in the world in natural 
resources, topped only by the Soviet 
Union and the United States. It has 
untapped mineral resources - in bauxite, 
iron, coal, manganese and many others. 
Its soil is so fertile it can grow three or 
four crops a year. Though Java (where 
two-thirds of the people live) is over- 
populated, there is no land problem in 
the archipelago as a whole. The other 
3,000 islands, including Sumatra, are 
greatly underpopulated. 

As Sukarno sees it, therefore, the main 
concentration must be political - to drive 
“outside” influence from south-east 
Asia. 


India to maintain 
SA boycott 


India reiterated on September 28 that 
it would continue to maintain a total 
boycott of relations with South Africa 
and promised the fullest co-operation 
with other states in implementation of 
measures to end apartheid, stated a re- 
port from the UN quoted in India News 
last Saturday. 


The Indian statement, which was made 
by Mr. B. N. Chakravarty, India's Per- 
manent Representative at the UN, in 
reply to a letter from the Chairman of 
the Special Committee on Apartheid to 
the Indian President, was made public 
on September 28. 


The reply noted that India was the first 
country to take economic and political 
sanctions against the South African 
Government; it also referred to India’s 
participation and role in the Security 
Council debates on this question last 


May. 

The reply added: ‘‘ The Government of 
India do not maintain diplomatic, con- 
sular, trade or any other relations with 
South Africa. We have already fully 
implemented all the various resolutions 
of the UN in this behalf. The Govern- 
ment of India will, however, continue to 
maintain total boycott of her relations 
with South Africa. We have always ex- 
tended, and will continue to extend, our 
fullest co-operations to other states as 
also the Special Committee in the 
Security Council, in implementation of 
measures designed to liquidate the in- 
human and immoral policies of apart- 
heid of the South African Government 
and towards attainment of justice, free- 
dom, equality and dignity for all people 
of South Africa.” 

It was announced in Karachi last Mon- 
day that Pakistan is severing trade rela- 
tions with South Africa, although this 
will cost Pakistan £7,500,000 in foreign 
exchange. 


YOU 
ARE NEEDED 
NOW 


in Woolwich to put anti-war 
leaflets through doors. This is 
YOUR LAST CHANCE to help 
Ronald Mallone, Fellowship Party 
candidate. 


141 Woolacombe Road, Kidbrooke. 
Ring LEE Green 6249. 
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Theodore Roszak: urban renewal in America 


better way to rebuild 


The case against urban renewal in the 
United States is by now so well-developed 
that it scarcely needs detailed reviewing 
here. In the work of Paul Goodman, 
Jane Jacobs, Lewis Mumford, and Wolf 
Eckardt, one finds, amid differing notions 
as to what ought to be done to rebuild 
American cities, a very consistent rejec- 
tion of what is being done. 


To put the matter briefly, slum clear- 
ance in major American cities has been 
carried out as if the essence of the prob- 
lem lay in neatly measurable physical 
and economic factors, rather than in 
complex and often intangible social and 
human considerations. So the entire 
operation has emphasised purely quanti- 
tative adjustments in property values 
and what are called “housing condi- 
tions.” The outcome of such_ social 
engineering, when it is successful in its 
own terms, is usually something like 
this : 
1. Negroes and other underprivileged 
social elements are “removed” - often 
driven haphazardly - to other slums (pre- 
ferably in other cities) or, where there 
has been better planning, they are 
walled up into some form of hive-like 
public housing. The typical housing 
project is oversized, slapdash, character- 
less, ponderously utilitarian, often 
prison-like, densely and noisily popu- 
lated, depressing in almost every respect 
and clearly marked out as public 
housing, so that its residents cannot 
escape the stigma of their poverty. Thus, 
in one way or another, the original 
ghetto is reconstituted. The gross in- 
justice of some of these practices has 
become so clear that, under pressure 
from federal housing authorities, some 
cities have begun taking more care to 
relocate their “renewal DPs” - in some 
cases by subsidising their rents in ordin- 
ary neighbourhood housing. 


2. The slum landlords are then bought 
out by the city, state, or federal govern- 
ments, and their land is sold to private 
developers at criminally low prices - in 
order to provide “ incentive.” 


3. The private developers then slap up 
hive-like “middle income” housing, 
which is oversized, characterless, densely 
and noisily populated, depressing in al- 
most every respect - but possessing 
electric garbage disposals and wall-to- 
wall carpeting. 


What is fundamentally wrong with such 
urban renewal is the refusal of those 
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in charge to recognise that the renewing 
of cities involves the renewing of people. 
A slum is not simply ramshackle build- 
ings and filthy streets; it is rather de- 
pressed and socially useless people who 
cannot afford (often cannot clearly com- 
prehend) the social respectability they 
want sorely to enjoy. 


Getting rid of urban blight means giving 
these people something to live for. It 
means treating them like human beings 
with the human need to work usefully, 
to belong to some community, to form 
feasible aspirations, to pursue happiness. 
Paternalistically herding them into un- 
liveable institutions (like Chicago’s over- 
powering Robert Taylor Project: popu- 
lation 27,000, 98% Negro, massed to- 
gether in 33 sixteen-storey _boxes) 
without solving the social, psychic, and 
economic problems that created the 
ghetto in the first place is worse than 
no solution at all. Worse, because, at 
vast expense, such slum clearance creates 
the impression of public concern and 
progress and thus only intensifies the 
burden of social expectation the poor 
must bear. 


As one man-in-the-street remarked to me 
in Chicago this summer as we stood 
watching a CORE demonstration for 
better housing; “It don’t do any damn 
good to help these people. We put up 
all them nice buildin’s for them (he 
meant the Taylor Project) and already 
the whole project’s goin’ to hell. They 
just don’t appreciate.” 


But what CORE was demanding was not 
another Taylor project. Instead, it was 
calling for the employment by the city 
of jobless slum-dwellers to clean up and 
repair their slums: not another hand- 
out, but the opportunity to self-help. 


Let us envisage a completely different 
approach to urban renewal. It begins 
with recognising that many so-called slum 
areas include some of the most inter- 
esting structures in our cities, old homes 
and apartment houses in which some- 
thing of the city’s history survives. Some 
of these structures are no doubt dam- 
aged beyond any fixing. But most are 
slum housing only because the neigh- 
bourhood around them has dropped a 
notch or two on the social scale and has 
left their plumbing and wiring out-dated, 
their windows broken, their flooring in 
disrepair, their paint peeling . .. so 
they are cheerless, uncomfortable places 
to inhabit. But they are repairable, 
and once repaired, they would, in many 
cases, represent housing of character 
and charm. 


Suppose, then, the emphasis in urban 
renewal was placed upon restoring as 
much as possible of this old housing, 
rather than upon destroying and rebuild- 
ing. Where repair was not feasible, of 
course, one would attempt to replace the 
old structures with something of a simi- 
lar but intelligently up-dated style. 


The housing authority then, would buy 
out the slum landlords (at ruthlessly 
cheap prices) but instead of reselling to 
private developers, it would undertake 
to redevelop the area as low-cost public 
housing at its own expense. Thus, the 
slum population does not get relocated; 
instead it gets employed. For the task 
of neighbourhood restoration would be 
turned over to the jobless residents of 
the area. 


Most of the jobless, of course, are 
unskilled or have the wrong skills for 
such work. So they would have to be 
retrained - as plumbers, electricians, car- 
penters, gardeners, cabinet makers, 
roofers, draughtsmen,_ interior. decor- 
ators, glaziers, plasterers, bricklayers, 
ete. Since the best way to learn is 
often by doing, the project they would 
gain instruction from would be that of 
putting up the simple, austerely utili- 
tarian temporary structures that would 
rehouse the slum dwellers during re- 
newal, From this, they would turn to 
the project proper of beautifying their 
neighbourhood. Here there would be a 
special opportunity for the architectural, 
civil engineering, and city planning 


students from nearby universities to 
apply their talents to “living disserta- 


tions,” perhaps as part of an expanded 
domestic peace corps. 


The best sort of organisation for the 
project might be that of semi-independ- 
ent teams of planners and workers (and 
their families), each assigned a defined 
area of the slum to redesign and restore 
within the limits of the overall pattern. 
It is important, in any case, that the 
project be kept close to the population 
that will be inhabiting the renewed area. 
All sorts of things - like colour schemes 
and room arrangement and neighbour- 
hood landscaping - could be left up to 
the builders and their families to be 
talked out in open planning sessions. 
Professional city planners are notorious 
for not knowing where to put parks, 
community centres and playgrounds. It 
is really only those who use a neigh- 
bourhood from day to day who know 
what they need and where they need it. 


There are two objections one can antici- 
pate to this proposal. The first is that 
the procedure is costly. Retraining 
labour, restoring old property with its 
many eccentricities, setting up tem- 
porary housing .. . all this makes the 
job more expensive than levelling the 
old and simply replacing it. 


This objection is half Philistine and half 
wrong. It is Philistine in its failure to 
calculate anything but cash values. The 
purpose of our proposal is to save worth- 
while old architecture and to create 
lovely, democratically planned neigh- 
bourhoods quite as much as to provide 
shelter. To do this, we need aesthetic- 
ally sensitive planning and craftsman- 
ship - not mass production building. The 
objection is wrong in that it fails to 
recognise the full public cost of urban 
renewal as it is presently handled. It 
overlooks the conscienceless profiteering 
of the private developers that at present 
take over land for renewal; it overlooks 
too the vast cost (in the way of relief, 
welfare, law enforcement, public health, 
unused labour, and underdeveloped 
human talent) which slum populations 
unload on the public treasury. And 
slum clearance today, we must remem- 
ber, only rehouses slum populations, it 
does not rehabilitate them. 


The second objection is that urban 
beautification is, in the long run, no 
solution to chronic unemployment in the 
United States. And unemployment is 
mainly responsible for slums in the first 
place. Eventually the slums will get 
beautified, the parks planned, the com- 
munity centres built. What then becomes 
of the beautifiers? 


Of course, one can imagine a certain 
number of the architects and builders 
going over into the private construction 
business. Many of these trades and 
talents are not going to be cybernated 
out of existence all that quickly. One 
can imagine, too, extending the pro- 
gramme to include the renewal of small 
towns and rural slums. But there may 
be a more imaginative way to use the 
scheme we propose. 

It is now very clear that, in America 
at least, cybernation is rapidly reducing 
the size of the necessary labour force. 
So greatly and so rapidly, in fact, that 
economists like Robert Theobald have 
urged the prompt scuttling of the wages- 
work nexus. Since work is being sponged 
up into technological unemployment, 
they argue, we must find some other 
basis in the economy of abundance for 
distributing what was once called wages. 
Theobald, along with the many prestig- 
eous signers of the American Triple 
Revolution manifesto, propose a guaran- 
teed income to every citizen, his as a 
matter of birth-right and extended 
independently of any work he performs 
or doesn’t perform. 


There are obvious problems with. this 
bold and humane proposal. For one 
thing, it comes close to assuming that 
work is not a human need quite as real 
as the need for bread. Moreover, it too 
easily surrenders to the machine many 
human activities that could be _ re- 
warding to people, even if machines can 
do them more “efficiently.” We must 
remember that “ efficiency” is a weasel 


word, for we must always ask whether 
human and ethical values are among 
the values being maximised by any 
practice, 


Our proposal calls for an approach to 
urban renewal which emphasises demo- 
cratic planning, craftsmanship, and 
aesthetic taste, even though building 
methods presently exist which could slap 
up some kind of housing more cheaply 
and rapidly. It is really very important 
to hold this line against the advance of 
dehumanised technology. 

Finally, the Triple Revolutionaries too 
easily dismiss the deeply ingrained need 
of many members of bourgeois society 
to earn their way. That need may be 
obsolescent now; still, at this point, a 
guaranteed income amounts to what is 
called a hand-out and many will find it 
demoralising to accept it. 


Suppose, instead of leaping directly 
into a policy of guaranteed incomes, 
we accept - as a transitional phase - 
what might be called a policy of ex- 
travagantly ideal public employment. 
This would require that we offer our 
urban beautifiers extremely generous 
wages, hours and fringe benefits. They 
might work four-hour days (for eight 
hours’ pay) and four days a week, enjoy- 
ing three-month vacations, sabbatical 
leaves, and retirement with full pay at 
an early age. 


By undertaking their interval of useful 
public employment, our planners and 
builders would pass into the economy of 
abundance with some sense of having 
earned their admission. Moreover, the 
competition such employment would 
offer the rest of the economy might 
well force other industries and public 
services to provide similar terms. 


It is too much to expect that the ideas 
presented here will be adopted by hous- 
ing authorities under present conditions. 
There are too many vested interests 
and too much bureaucratic inertia be- 
hind the going system. Proposals like 
this can find no sympathy at the top. 
But perhaps they can develop a follow- 
ing at the bottom. What may be 
required is a widespread effort in the 
slums of our cities to mount non-violent 
resistance against those urban renewal 
projects which ignore the real problems 
of slum dwellers. 

If residents dug in their heels and re- 
fused to be budged, if they loudly and 
troublesomely demanded the right to 
renew their own neighbourhoods, I dare- 
say their success could be astonishing. 
Few northern cities want to be placed in 
the position of driving impoverished 
mothers and children from their ghetto 
with bulldozers. When the poor and 
the deprived ask the opportunity to 
rehabilitate themselves and back up the 
demand with organised non-violent re- 
sistance, they are apt to be in a strong 
perenne position in most northern 
cities. 
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When is politics? 


A proper refutation of Anthony Arb- 
laster’s infuriating article (October 2) 
on why one should vote Labour would 
require several pages, but I would like 
at least to make some points here. Al- 
though Theodore Roszak criticises 
Arblaster he does it in such guarded 
terms that a more forthright criticism 
is called for. It is simply not fair to 
dismiss all those who refuse to Join in 
the voting game as fools or idlers, for 
there are in fact very good reasons why 
spoiling a ballot paper is justified and 
useful. 

I have looked in vain in Peace News for 
an adequate expression of the antt- 
voting attitude, and since it is a policy 
now adopted by anarchists, syndicahsts, 
and a large section of the Committee of 
100 I can only conclude that Peace News 
has reasons for not wanting the anti- 
voting case to get a full hearing. How- 
ever, I may be able to show why I 
personally cannot take part in the jJolli- 
ties of October 15. 

I want a new, free, and co-operative 
society, which in fact involves an entire 
re-orientation of present social values. 
The Labour Party, or indeed any other 
viable party, cannot offer this because 
it is too caught up in the mechanics of 
power. I believe with Thoreau that one 
should cast one’s whole vote, not just 
put the necessary cross on the paper 
that Arblaster and Roszak seem to 
advocate. But I cannot wholly commit 
myself to the policies of any political 
party, because they are of their very 
nature neither representative of popular 
feeling nor radical. I realise that there 
are marginal differences, but to vote 
solely on the basis of those is to take 
an exceptionally short-term view of 
things. It is also to fall into the trap of 
accepting the word of professional poli- 
ticians, and forgetting that the best 
politician is the best liar. 

I am in fact far more in sympathy with 
A. J. Muste’s view that the parties are 
controlled by an elite which in practice 
does not change much with a change of 
government. Examples are superfluous, 
but the point is just as valid in Britain 
as in the United States. Besides, al- 
though some of Labour’s stated reforms 
would bring marginal improvements, 
many of their measures would also cause 
harm. I think that under Labour the 
power of the state over the individual 
would increase still further, and that 
since this is fundamentally opposed to 
the end which libertarian socialists seek 
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it would be absurd to support such a 
manoeuvre. 


It is immensely tempting to vote Labour 
in order to get the Tories out, or to get 
more egalitarian education. But the 
fact remains that the Labour Party acts 
in a far too authoritarian way. In 
Bristol the Council are going to abolish 
free places at the direct-grant grammar 
schools in order to try and strengthen 
their comprehensive system (which is 
very good), but surveys have shown that 
they are doing this against the wishes of 
the majority of the population. They 
have taken no trouble to campaign 
amongst the electorate and get support 
for this move. They believe in acting 
independently and asking permission 
when it’s all too late. Such methods are 
fundamentally opposed to genuine 
methods of constructive social change, 
and they merely lend fuel to the Tory 
taunt that Labour equals totalitarianism. 
I suggest that critics of the anti-voting 
attitude should take the trouble to ex- 
amine Labour’s record - troops against 
striking dockers, secret development of 
the British atom bomb, atrocities in 
Malaya. 


I for one shall spoil my ballot paper, 
and campaign actively against all 
parties. It is more important to work up 
enthusiasm for grass-roots change 
amongst ordinary people. 

Ian Vine, 

3 Freeland Place, 

Hotwells, Bristol 8. 


We must be grateful to Anthony Arb- 
laster (October 2) for smoking Dr 
Roszak into the open. From suggesting 
that the Labour Party is scarcely worth 
supporting, he proceeds to attack the 
trade unions. Here is political naivety 
developing into academic arrogance! 


It is true that the questions Roszak 
raises are important. We should be con- 
cerned with the implications of the 
“‘ cybernetic economy ”, managerial 
bureaucracy, ‘genocidal war machinery,” 
and the rest; when we have succeeded 
in making these into the dull stuff of 
politics we can move on to new frontiers. 
But the trouble with frontiers is that 
they are damn uncomfortable places to 
live; and we should have sufficient re- 
spect for people to recognise their incli- 
nation for rather slower methods of 
travel than we might wish. That we are 
travelling surely cannot be disputed - 
nor can the value of “forward scouts” 
be doubted. ... 

But the whole argument reminds me 
forcibly of Bernard Shaw's essay “Death 
of an Old Revolutionary Hero” (re- 
printed in The Black Girl in Search of 
God). Joe Budgett - the hero - tells us 
how he served his apprenticeship to the 
revolution in the struggle against the 
Reform Bill of 1832 . ‘an infamous con- 
Spiracy to enfranchise the middle classes 
and deny the vote to the working men.” 
After further “radical” activities he 
opposed the Dock Strike of 1889: “Oh 
what a degradation that was! What a 
spectacle of crawling slavery! To see 
freeborn men begging for sixpence an 
hour instead of insisting in a voice of 
thunder on the full product of their 
labour! ” 

Shaw sums it up in words we should all 
remember : 

“The governing classes keep the mass 
of people enslaved by taking advantage 
of their sloth, their stupidity, their ig- 
norance, their poverty, their narrowness, 
their superstition, and their vices. They 
could not enslave Joe by such means. ... 
And yet the governing classes tied Joe 
up with the principles of absolute 
morality tighter than they could tie a 
hooligan with a set of handcuffs. 
“After all, the principles of absolute 


morality were made for this very 
purpose; so Joe was hardly to be 
blamed.” 


W. A. Hampton, 
26 Meadow Bank Avenue, 
Sheffield 7. 


ILP 


In his article on the independent candi- 
dates (October 2), Adam Roberts gives 
the impression that the Independent 
Labour Party is on the decline, because 
it is not contesting any seats in the 
election. 

The ILP is small, but a number of young 
people, many of them Committee of 100 
members and supporters, have come into 
the party recently. 


Letters to 
the Editor 


During the election the ILP is distribut- 
ing leaflets explaining the important 
issues which the main parties are ignor- 
ing. Small as it is, the ILP is carrying 
on propaganda for socialism, the only 
way to get rid of the evils which face 
the world. 

Douglas Kepper, 

17 West Cromwell Road, London S.W.7. 


IVS 


I was sorry to read in your issue of 
September 25 that the second half of 
the pioneer Anglo-French project had 
run into difficulties. This served to re- 
mind me that in a previous issue 
Barnaby Martin took rather a swipe at 
International Voluntary Service which 
has so far remained unanswered. 


He wrote that IVS “is prepared to help 
those who come worst off in this destruc. 
tive and competitive society without 
pointing out that our society is destruc- 
tive and competitive.” 


This misses the whole point. Service 
Civil] International, of which IVS is the 
British branch, was founded to give 
people a chance to take constructive 
action within the world community re- 
gardless of national frontiers, and re- 
gardless of where they start in terms of 
politics, religion, nationality, etc. While 
taking action they begin to learn: from 
the work; from the problems behind the 
work; from the problems of attempting 
to live and work together in a close knit 
group of such diversity. If committed 
pacifists encounter the problems re- 
counted in Barnaby Martin’s article one 
can imagine the problems that a camp 
whose members do not share even this 
common ground may have to go through 
and surmount. 


International Voluntary Service provides 
for people to learn from experience, and 
encourages them to do so. The joy of 
the movement, as so many volunteers 
have said, is that since it neither asks 
people to subscribe to any dogma before 
joining in its activities, nor preaches at 
them once it has involved them, it is a 
vast sounding board of opinion and 
argument. 
In only one respect could it be said to 
deviate from this. By its existence it 
demonstrates the feasibility of an inter- 
national constructive service. This it 
wishes to see enlarged and developed as 
a replacement for national military ser- 
vices. As a step on the road to this 
development it stands for the right of 
all men in countries where compulsory 
military service exists to opt for con- 
structive service as an alternative. 
Roy Payne, 
Youth Officer, International Voluntary 
Service, 
72 Oakley Square, London N.W.1. 


Anglo-French project 


I was a member of the Anglo-French 
project from its beginning in England 
to its finale in France. I would like to 
make some _ criticisms of Barnaby 
Martin’s article entitled ‘ Breakdown in 
Anglo-French Team” (Peace News, 
September 25). Though his article is 
largely a fair analysis of the project, I 
feel he has missed several important 
points, which should be corrected if a 
future project is to be envisaged. 

The lack of liaison and exchange of 
ideas between organisers and _ partici- 
pants was a severe flaw in the project 
from its inception. For example, the 
decision to demonstrate outside NATO 
was not made to my knowledge by any 
rank and file members of the team. 
Small but vital matters such as this 
culminated in a definite division be- 
tween the “leaders” and the “led,” 
and was partly instrumental in bringing 
about the “breakdown.” The peace 
movement should be shaking itself free 
from the power structure of above and 
below and us and them; although some- 
what removed, the natural extension of 
this attitude is, to my mind, war. 

In the event of another such project I 
would recommend that working groups 
comprised of people of all shades of 
political opinion be constituted both 
sides of the Channel. These groups 
would encourage maximum involvement 
in decision-making and organisation. If 
involvement of all could be instituted 
from the word go, more integration and 
less isolation between members would 
result through sharing responsibility and 
mutual commitment. 
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I am corresponding with Jo Pyronnet on 
this idea and am hoping to form a study 
group to learn basic French and study 
the history of the French peace move- 
ment, and the social and cultural con- 
ditions of France. Equipped with thig 
knowledge, we would be able to build 
on the experience of past mistakes, and 
provide a team with a competent work- 
ing basis to attempt another project 
sometime next summer, Those interested 
in joining such a group, please contact 
Susan Hall and myself at the address 
below, or phone KIN 9067. 

Mark Newns, 

17 Knights Park, 

Kingston, Surrey. 


Portugal 


We are very pleased to tell you that 
Maria da Piedade Gomes dos Santos, a 
Portuguese woman prisoner, was finally 
released on September 19, largely as a 
result of an international campaign on 
her behalf. We feel that the publicity 
given in Peace News has played an 
important part in this campaign. 
Unfortunately, however, her defence 
lawyer, Dr Arnaldo Mesquita, was him- 
self arrested on August 3, and is still in 
Aljube Prison, Lisbon. In addition, we 
have just received news of forthcoming 
political trials in Portugal which show 
just how repression continues to affect 
people from all walks of life, and also 
demonstrates the need for a continued 
campaign of protest. 
Protests against the continued denial of 
human rights and appeals for an 
amnesty for political prisoners in Portu- 
gal should be sent to the Minister of the 
Interior, Lisbon, and to the Portuguese 
Embassy, 11 Belgrave Square, London. 
The Portuguese authorities are very 
susceptible to British opinion, and we 
hope that this will be expressed to them 
in no uncertain terms. 
Helen Ward, 
Secretary, British Committee for 
Portuguese Amnesty, 
30 Benson Road, London S.E.23. 


AN Echo 
of 


Trumpets 


R. W. THOMPSON 


“his comments on the larger lunacies of 
our time are threaded into a personal, 
beautifully written account of his 
journeys into and between wars. ... 
He is a valuable writer in every sense 
of the word.” Tribune 


“written without bitterness or self-pity 
and with a Chestertonian eloquence and 
sincerity . . . many readers are likely 
to enjoy accompanying such an agree- 
able guide in pursuing it.” 


Times Literary Supplement 28s 


The Rebel 
Passion 


VERA BRITTAIN 


The continuous story, in terms of their 
ideas and personalities and the vital 
flame that inspired them, of a group of 
very different yet spiritually related 
Christians who sought to confront a 
world involved in deeper conflict than 
any could fully realise, with the basic 
essentials of peace. 


Illustrated 358 


ALLEN & UNWIN 
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War Resisters and World Council of Peace to co-operate 


World peace groups plan joint action 


Representatives of the War Resisters’ 
International and the World Council of 
Peace met in Ostend on October 3 and 4 
and after a comprehensive discussion 
reached conclusions which are embodied 


Tax refusers 
launch petition 


A national petition is being launched by 
the Campaign against Taxation for 
Nuclear Armaments to coincide with 
the General Election, to remind the 
political parties that there is a sub- 
stantial body of opinion in this country 
which disagrees with any form of de- 
fence based upon the possible use of 
nuclear weapons or weapons of mass 
destruction. 


The petition submits that every citizen 
should have the right to disclaim the 
responsibility for nuclear war prepara- 
tions and that legislation should be 
introduced whereby that portion of his 
tax which would now go towards arm- 
aments should instead go into a fund 
for social improvements or overseas aid 
for under-developed countries. 

The campaign is sponsored by several 
organisations and individuals, including 
the Campaign Caravan Workshops, from 
whose headquarters the petition is being 
organised. x 
One of the individual sponsors is 
Howard Cheney, who announced his 
intention last May of refusing to pay 
surtax amounting to over £2,000 because, 
as he said, “I am not prepared volun- 
tarily to contribute this portion of our 
taxation which is devoted to such in- 
credibly vile and wicked purposes.” 
Other sponsors include Hugh Brock, 
former editor of Peace News, Michael 
Craft, INDEC candidate in Twickenham, 
Kenneth Lee, secretary of the Friends 
Peace Committee, James Haigh, INDEC 
candidate in Bromley, Canon Stanley 
Evans and Dr Donald Soper. 


France: three 
fast for amnesty 


In response to an appeal from the 
French Union for Amnesty, three mem- 
bers of the French group, Action Civique 
Non-violente, Yves Chataigne, Marie 
Faugeron, and Daniel Roussée, declared 
on October 3 that they had joined in a 
fast being undertaken by Georges Mail- 
let and Patrick Bordes from October 2 
to 11 to demand an amnesty for those 
imprisoned for acts of terrorism during 
the Algerian war. 

In a press statement the three ACNV 
members say: 

“We believe that in the context of the 
Algerian war men have been caught up 
in such a chain of violence that those 
who have fallen into the hands of the 
law cannot be held solely responsible 
for the acts with which they are charged. 
Every one of us and the Government 
itself shares the responsibility for the 
violence which has led to some being 
condemned and imprisoned. 

‘Action Civique has always opposed 
terrorist methods without putting every 
sort of violence on the same level. But 
we believe that the time for reconcilia- 
tion has come.” 


irish tinsmiths 
to start factory 


Grattan Puxon writes: The establish- 
ment of a worker-run factory to produce 
tin and copper ware is part of a four- 
point programme being undertaken by 
Itinerant Action International in Ireland. 
Tinsmiths among the three hundred 
travelling people camped on the out- 
skirts of Dublin, at Ballyfermot, have 
already produced a set of samples, and 
orders are being sought. 

Preliminary talks have been held with 
the Irish Tourist Board, which is inter- 
ested in the idea of helping to market 
mugs, candlesticks, tea-caddies, milk 


jugs and other articles as souvenirs. 
The other points of the programme 
cover settlement on permanent sites, 
social welfare and education. 


in the following working document, 
which was issued on October 5. 


Multilateral force 

“ An immediate task of the peace move- 
ment is to oppose the proposed NATO 
multilateral force, and efforts should be 
concentrated on this up to December 15, 
when the NATO Council is to meet in 
Paris to decide on this proposal. In 
this campaign we should seek the co- 
operation of all peace movements and 
other interested organisations. While 
our reasons for opposition to the MLF 
may differ, we are agreed that it is a 
matter of the greatest urgency. We 
therefore ask our sections and associated 
bodies to take whatever action is pos- 
sible. 

“The prevention of the MLF is not the 
end but part of a campaign to prevent 
the spread of nuclear weapons, to facili- 
tate disengagement in Europe, to further 
the relaxation of international tension 
and thus make possible the eventual 
dissolution of the military blocs.” 


International Co-operation Year 

“Regarding the International Co-oper- 
ation Year of the United Nations, which 
we support, we think it desirable to re- 
mind all member nations of their 
obligations under Article 2 of the 
Charter not to resort to force or the 
threat of force in relations between 


states and of the need to implement the 
resolution of the General Assembly 
calling for the final elimination of 
colonialism and respect for the prin- 
ciples of independence and non-inter- 
vention in one another’s internal affairs. 


“Within this context we recommend the 
following measures: 


1. Extension of the test-ban treaty to 
cover all tests and all nations; 


2. The establishment of de-nuclearised 
areas; 


3. A substantial percentage cut in arms 
expenditure, the saving to be devoted 
to economic reconversion and the 
assistance of developing countries; 


4, The invitation to the People’s Repub- 
lic of China to occupy its rightful 
place in the United Nations. 


‘We also recommend the United Nations 
to study the possibility of establishing 
an international service corps. 


“We commend to peace organisations 
the following activities during Inter- 
national Co-operation Year: 


I. The Danube Project - a suggested 
river trip on the Danube for several 
hundred young people from all 
European countries for mutual un- 
derstanding and the study of pro- 
blems of international co-operation 
and peace. 


Leaflet’s call to servicemen: 
‘face up to the truth’ 


A leaflet addressed to serving members 
of the Army, Navy and Air Force has 
been prepared and published by the 
Hampstead Group of the Committee of 
100. It is signed by 43 individuals, some 
of whom are ex-servicemen. 
The leaflet directly appeals to the 
servicemen to face up to the truth of 
what their participation in preparations 
for nuclear war really means and to 
re-consider their position. 
In a press statement the people respon- 
sible for the leaflet say: 
“The weight of our leaflet is nothing 
to the weight of constant service and 
war propaganda. It is _ therefore 


US pacifist 
re-arrested 


Paul Salstrom, a staff member of the 
New England Committee for Non-violent 
Action, was re-arrested in Raymond, 
New Haven, Connecticut, on October 2 
for violation of “mandatory release. 
He had returned to his peace activities 
after being forbidden to do so. 

On June 20, 1962, Paul Salstrom had 
been sentenced by Federal District 
Judge Frederick Mercer in Rock Island 
to three years in prison for refusing 
to report for induction into the Army. 
He had completed two years of this 
sentence when he was released. 

He was forbidden after his release on 
July 3, 1964, by the US Board of Parole 
to return to his pacifist work in Connec- 
ticut. By returning to New England to 
resume peace work he knowingly risked 
re-imprisonment. He was careful to keep 
his probation officer informed of his 
whereabouts and activities, as a gesture 
of respect. He had also risked imprison- 
ment by returning his current “4-F” 
classification card to his local office of 
selective service on August 27, 1964. 
Paul Salstrom began non-cooperation 
and hunger-striking as soon as he was 
arrested. He intends to continue indefi- 
nitely as a protest against brutal treat- 
ment of prisoners in the federal prison 
system. 

Apart from his pacifist activities, Paul 
Salstrom had thought that he might 
quite likely be re-imprisoned to serve 
the remainder of his sentence due to the 
fact that he publicised information 
about the death of Robert Stroud, the 
“Birdman of Alcatraz.’ In recent 
articles he released previously unknown 
information which indicates that Stroud 
was refused the right to medical atten- 
tion on the night of death, November 
20-21, 1963, by the custodial officers on 
his ward, at the Medical Centre for 
Federal Prisoners. 


strange, but rather encouraging, that 
governments are so frightened of the 
kind of action we are taking now. ... 
If we had been afraid to issue these 
leaflets we could hardly condemn the 
Germans who failed to stand up to 
Hitler in the early days. One cannot 
compare Home, Johnson or Khrush- 
chev with Adolf Hitler, yet the use of 
the armaments they stock, the retali- 
atory or pre-emptive attacks which 
are mapped out in their war-rooms, 
would make the suffering of the gas 
chambers seem almost negligible.” 


At the end of last week copies of the 
leaflet were sent out to over 1,000 
servicemen. Copies were sent to the 
press at the same time. So many re- 
quests have been received from CND, 
Committee of 100 groups and individuals 
that the leaflet will almost certainly be 
reprinted soon, a member of the group 
told Peace News on Tuesday. The re- 
prints will have at least fifteen more 
signatories. 

A clergyman in Slough has ordered 100 
copies to distribute at the open day of 
the 11th Hussars in a local barracks. A 
woman who sent £5 towards the printing 
states that she was in prison 50 years 
ago for opposing conscription, and that 
she is quite prepared to go again; she is 
adding her name to the leaflet. 

If charges are brought against the sig- 
natories it is planned to hold a demon- 
stration in solidarity with them. This 
will take the form of running off more 
copies of the leaflet on a hand-duplicat- 
ing machine in a street in Hampstead. 
At the time that Peace News went to 
press, no charges had been made. 


‘The Rebel Passion’ 


Many well-known pacifists were present 
at a reception held on Wednesday even- 
ing, September 30, at the London head- 
quarters of the International Fellowship 
of Reconciliation, to mark the publica- 
tion of Vera Brittain’s history of the 
FoR, The Rebel Passion. As well as 
providing an account of how the Fellow- 
ship developed both in Britain and inter. 
nationally since its founding 50 years 
ago, this volume contains many brief 
biographies of leading members of the 
Fellowship. ‘ 

Sir Stanley Unwin, chairman of the 
book’s publishers, George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd. spoke of his company’s 
tradition of publishing pacifist and 
radical authors. The company was, In 
i founded one day after the FoR in 
A. J. Muste, Secretary Emeritus of the 
American FoR, who is at present in 
hospital, will shortly contribute a review 
of this book to Peace News. 


2. The strengthening and extension of 
marches at Easter with each country 
free to choose its own appropriate 
themes, including, it is hoped, certain 
common ones, and the exchange of 
speakers between countries of East 
and West. 


Conscientious objection > 
The representatives of the World Feace 
Council agreed to ask the Peace Council 
of the German Democratic Republic to 
send to other national Peace Committees 
details of the provisions for alternative 
service for conscientious objectors in 
the German Democratic Republic. They 
agreed to suggest to their associated 
bodies that serious consideration be 
given to the problems of conscientious 
objection and pacifist groups. 

It was agreed to recommend the widest 
possible participation in Prisoners for 
Peace Day (December 1) and to make 
known the WRI’s study work camp to 
we place in Italy in the summer OI 
965. 


Areas of co-operation p 

The meeting welcomed the idea of a 
study conference on “Education for a 
World Without War,” which it was 
hoped could be held in Poland in 1966 
under the sponsorship of the WRI, the 
WCP, and other international organis- 
ations. 

The WRI plan to hold a world confer- 
ence on non-violence in 1966 was wel- 
comed and the WCP representatives 
agreed to assist with contacts and, 1f 
possible, participation. 
The WCP representatives announced 
the intention of the WCP to hold 8 
world congress in 1965 and expressed 
the hope that the WRI would be able to 
send representatives. : 
It was agreed that further attention 
should be given to the exchange of 
information, periodicals and articles. 


Alternative service 
for East Germans 


Conscientious objectors in the German 
Democratic Republic are to be allowed 
an alternative to military service. The 
Deutsche Volkszeitung reported on 
September 25: ‘“ According to a state 
ment by the DDR Council of State, con- 
scripts who refuse to do military service 
because of reasons of conscience can in 
future do alternative service. They will 
be doing building work and helping 
in emergencies.” 


Amnesty announced 


An amnesty for 10,000 prisoners in East 
Germany, including anti-Communists 
arrested for political acts, was announced 
by Walter Ulbricht last Tuesday evening. 
He said the amnesty had been decided 
on to mark the fifteenth anniversary of 
the East German regime; it would be 
carried out by December 20. 

The Guardian stated on Wednesday that 
reports in West Berlin say that about 
1,200 political prisoners in East Germany 
have been freed since July 31. 


Conference 


“Peace on Earth - The Way Ahead” is 
the title of the Pax conference which 
will take place next weekend, October 
16-18, at Spode House, Hawkesyard, 
Rugeley, Staffs. 

Various aspects of non-violence, both as 
a means of protest and in defence, will 
be examined by Catholic and _non- 
Catholic speakers, including Walter 
Stein (part-author of Nuclear Weapons: 
A Catholic Response), Stanley Windass 
(university lecturer and contributor to 
several Catholic publications), Rey Dr 
J. J. Vincent (Methodist), and Theodore 
Roszak (Editor of Peace News). 

The conference will also hear a guest 
speaker, Professor Gordon Zahn from 
Chicago, author of the recently-pub- 
lished book, German Catholics and 
Hitler’s Wars. 

The conference is open to non-members; 
the fee for the weekend is £3 3s. Book. 
ings should be sent to the Warden at 
Spode House. 
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